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Osteopathy and You 


W. E. Watpo, D.O., Seattle, Wash. 


(Annual Presidential Address before the Cleveland Session of the A.O.A., 
July 27,1921) 


“To be good is noble but to teach others to 
be good is more noble and less trouble.” 


MARK TWAIN 


HE early history of osteopathy 

shows that Dr. Still did his best to 

impress upon as many minds as pos- 
sible the fundamentals of his new 
science, but the machinery, the equip- 
ment, the plant, the means of propaga- 
tion, demonstration and teaching of this 
truth we neglected. By contrast and 
emphasis I want to say that the biggest 
asset of some of the newer systems is 
the million or more dollars’ worth of 
buildings accumulated and the fact that 
they put back into their profession or 
business, a large percent of what they 
take out of it. 


Attitude Toward Medical Men 


What have they which we want? All 
they have which we want is our “goat.” 
They have had our “goat” from the in- 
ception of our profession down to the pres- 
ent day and all we want is our “goat” back. 
When our colleges first turned out students 
and they met with such strong opposition 
from medical sources the osteopathic pro- 
fession felt that it was because osteopathy 
was new and not understood, that as soon 
as we demonstrated to scientific people we 
had something based upon the solid foun- 
dation of anatomy, physiology, etc., they 


would feel better towards us and the op- 
position to our practice would to a great 
extent cease. But we have found that as 
our colleges have improved their courses, as 
our students have been better trained to go 
out into the practice of obstetrics, surgery 
and emergency work that instead of liking 
us better their hatred has grown as we im- 
proved. They dislike us more today than 
they did twenty years ago, but it has taken 
some of us a long while to realize it. 

The world-war gave the medical schools 
a wonderful opportunity to entrench them- 
selves with the government and they have 
done this to the limit of their ability. They 
seem to be nearer the powers that be in 
our government today than at any previous 
time and judging from the number of bills 
they have introduced into Congress they 
feel that the time is ripe for state medicine. 

Can we unite with them? We cannot 
because they will not have us in the first 
place, and, second, if we could unite, it 
would be the death of our profession. They 
being so much stronger in numbers, having 
already so many large educational institu- 
tions with millions of dollars in buildings 
and hospitals, they would absorb us with 
ease. Then, too, we have tried to work 
with them on composite boards and in hos- 
pitals and always we find it is a case of 
working us instead of working with us. 
They do not want us and we cannot afford 
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to mix with them, and after all, it is con- 
ceit that makes us want to force ourselves 
on others. 
Attitude Towards Imitators 

In front of us we have the medical pro- 
fession with all its power and prejudice 
and back of us we have the imitators, and 
what have they we want? It makes no dif- 
ference how unjust to osteopathy their 
practice is, every time we knock them we 
give them a boost. They will not unite 
with any other group of practitioners. They 
see what has happened to our profession 
where _we have given in to medical control 
and they do not propose to have the same 
happen to them. We meet the medical 
qualifications in most States, yet the imi- 
tators without laws and without education 
can practice about as we can, in many 
States. 
Our Position Anomalous and Untenable 

The healing art cannot be controlled. If 
it could have been done we would not be 
here today. The medical profession with 
its vast resources could not control it. 
Neither can we, and my attitude is to let 
all of these various cults have laws but get 
freedom for ourselves. We ®ant laws tha! 
will permit a graduate from a college of 
osteopathy to practice as he has_ been 
taught. including surgery, providing he has 
made special preparations for that work. 
We want to be the leading school of non- 
drug therapy, plus conservative surgery, 
and we want to own our hospitals. That is 
the only way we will ever survive. In fact. 
we want to be independent and stand wut 
as something distinct and apart from reg- 
ular medicine and surgery as practiced to- 
day. After all, aping the other fellow i: 
not the goal we wish to attain. 

Our Colleges 

These must be “sold” to the profession. 
The colleges have been inspected this year 
and I am glad to state that they are in 
better condition financially, have better 
equipment and are teaching osteopathy 
more effectively than ever before. If you 
cannot believe in all of them, if you do not 
believe that all of them are doing as you 
would have them do then pick out one, in- 
vestigate it and convince yourself that one 
college is the one which you wish to sup- 
port and get behind it with all your might. 
You will notice as soon as you make up 
your mind that the colleges are not so bad 
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and begin to search for new students, you 
will find them. It is wonderful what a dif- 
ference a receptive mental attitude makes. 

As a matter of fact, the colleges have 
reflected exactly the profession’s attitude, 
as do the laws in most of the States. The 
profession has taken no definite stand; they 
haven't decided themselves what should 
constitute a proper course in an osteopathic 
college, and the colleges have been chang- 
ing the curriculum every year hoping to 
strike a happy medium and to please every- 
body; so I say the colleges have reflected 
exactly the profession’s attitude. 

\What we want this fall is a thousand 
new students and we will get them when- 
ever we make up our mind that we want 
them, and this is necessary. Our very life 
depends upon it. Whenever the colleges 
quit that is the end of osteopathy. It gives 
me no pleasure to tell you that the profes- 
sion shut out the students in the first place. 
In a great many of the States they felt 
that they had all of the practitioners neces- 
sary and that more wotld simply make 
‘ompetition stronger. 1] remember stopping 
in a Western city on my way to the Coast 
after graduating in 1910. I called on per- 
haps three-fourths of the practitioners in 
this city and only one took time enough to 
come out in the reception room and shake 
my hand, the others peeped through the 
door and when I introduced myself they 
would say, “Don’t locate here, this town is 
dead. We have too many already, etc.” 1 
recall, also, filling out my applications for 
a license. In the State of Washington at 
that time it was necessary to have some 
local resident sign that he saw you sign the 
application. I went into a practitioner’s 
office in the city where I was stopping at 
the time, and although this man had more 
work than he knew what to do with, he 
couldn’t take care of all the people that 
were trying to see him, when I asked him 
to sign my application he said, “No, we 
have more in this State now than we need.” 
This was a cold reception to give a new 
graduate, but not an unusual one. It is 
true we have changed this viewpoint in 
most places but it is all too prevalent in 
our ranks even today. 

Some say we want fewer and better stu- 
dents, but I say we want more and better. 
Get the difference in the psychology of the 
two statements? Why inhibit ourselves by 
always saying fewer and of thinking of our 
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institutions as small and struggling? Why 
not visualize them as strong and growing 
and say we want more and better students ? 


Types and Conditions We Frequently 
Meet 

At Boise, Idaho, after giving a public 
lecture I went back to. the hotel to pack 
my grips and while going through the lobby 
a lady addressed me. She said she was the 
wife of a judge of the Idaho Supreme 
Court and she wished I would send a good 
osteopath to their home city. I recalled 
that I was acquainted with two or three 
practicing in this city and I said, “What 
is the matter with Dr. ——.” She said, “I 
consulted him; he didn’t examine me but 
he sat down and wrote out three prescrip- 
tions. Of course, I was not looking for a 
medical practitioner or I would have gone 
toan M.D.” This is an unfortunate occur- 
rence but not infrequent in our profession. 

A condition which affects the profession 
more than we realize is the fact that we 
do not consult with each other. The med- 
ical men have the art of consultation down 
to a science but whoever heard of one osteo- 
path consulting with another osteopath ? 
We simply don’t do it. We hang on and 
“treat” as long as we can, if we don’t 
know what is wrong with a patient and if 
anything unusual presents itself we call in 
our friend, the medical practitioner, and 
lose the case. I have always maintained 
that there is as much difference in those 
practicing osteopathy as there is in those 
of the other schools, and if we ever expect 
the public to believe in us and to feel that 
we have confidence in what we are prac- 
ticing we must turn to our own profession 
and make use of its knowledge to help us 
over the rough spots. 

One type of practitioner we meet is he 
who feels that the more diplomas the bet- 
ter educated, and some offices one goes into 
look like the work of a cubist artist, sixteen 
diplomas hanging on the wall. It takes 
them so long to tell how many schools they 
are graduates of and how many diplomas 
they hold that they forget to relieve the 
patient, which is the patient’s primary rea- 
son for visiting the office, and naturally the 
patient doesn’t return but goes to someone 
who is not so highly educated but does 
something to relieve him. 

We have always prided ourselves that 
osteopathy was growing with the educated 
classes. I do not know just exactly what 
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is meant by the “educated classes,” but I 
do find that as many of the so-called highly 
educated people take up with the new fads 
and ideas of healing, even though the prac- 
titioner may be so ignorant that he cannot 
spell the name of his so-called practice. 
Osteopathy has always been as well thought 
of as the profession has thought of it and 
it will continue to be so. 

Every state, in fact, every city, contains 
all too many of the practitioners who are 
too busy to attend meetings. You remem- 
ber those who are “really” busy, that type 
which gets to his office in the morning at 
8.39, doesn’t leave until 6 and doesn’t take 
time for lunch? He is so busy he doesn’t 
have time for anything. He doesn’t belong 
to a church, the Commercial, Rotary, 
IKkiwanis or the Lions Club; he doesn’t have 
time—he is too busy. He overworks and 
dies and three neurasthenic women attend 
his funeral and he is forgotten the next 
day. Why is this? Well, he hasn’t done 
anything for his profession, they naturally 
den’t miss him; he hasn’t done anything 
for nis city, for public benefit, nor his 
church, nor community, nor for his state, 
so why should he be missed ? 

Then we have the other type which can- 
not take time to attend meetings even 
though all others in his city are attending. 
He makes appointments with his patients 
so that he can rush back to his office an 
hour after the meeting is started, thus giv- 
ing the impression that he is a very busy 
man. Subconsciously, of course, he hopes 
that someone who is looking for one of the 
other doctors while they are out of their 
office will get into his and he will have a 
new patient thereby. 

Law of Compensation 

The profession is overrun with pract:- 
tioners who take everything out and put 
rothing back into it. We know that it is a 
rule of business that you must spend money 
to make money. We know that the leading 
merchant in every city is one who a few 
years back started in a small way and a 
large percentage of what he took out in 
profits he immediately put back into im- 
provements, new stock, etc. While we know 
this to be true, the number in the profes- 
sion who have never put a eent back into it 
from the time they started practice to the 
present day is surprising. One goes into 
cices where, in twenty years $5 has not 
been put back into new furniture. We find 
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the same rug, the same old furniture, same 
old magazines, papers, etc. we saw when 
we called on them years previous. Now 
what happens to these people? The law of 
compensation gets them. The law of com- 
pensation works night and day. It is just 
as good a law as “the rule of the artery 
is supreme.” Because they do not keep up- 
to-date is the main reason why the old prac- 
titioners dislike to have a new graduate 
locate in their vicinity. 

I remember in a small middle western 
city an osteopath who located there some 
twenty-four years ago. He has the same 
office, same equipment, same everything, as 
when he first started in except, of course, 
it shows terribly the wear and tear. This 
man does not belong to his national, state, 
nor county society. He has never had time 
to go to any of his profession’s meetings. 
He is so tired that in the summer time he 
must go to Wisconsin and fish for a month 
or so for rest. Some two years ago a grad- 
uate just out of college located in this city 
and opened up a new office. Immediately 
the people who had gone to the first man, 
in spite of his office and surroundings, com- 
menced to go to the newer graduate. Re- 
sult—the old practitioner curses the colleges 
and says they do not teach osteopathy. 
Instead of blaming himself for his failure 
and downfall, he tries to shift the respon- 
sibility. 

Not only do a great many in our profes- 
sion not have osteopathic texts in their 
office but they do not even read our maga- 
zines. On my Western tour I remember 
one man in particular who seemed to get a 
great deal out of my talks. He stayed with 
me all day, in fact until late at night, and 
as I was leaving for the train he said, “For 
Heaven’s sake why don’t you write some- 
thing for our magazines.” I said, “Which 
one of our magazines do you read?” He 
said, “I don’t read any of them.” You see 
he wouldn’t have known it if I had written 
an article every week. Dozens do not read 
the literature of the profession. 


If satisfied, you are not a good osteopath, 
Osteopathy demands growth and progress, 
constant activity is the price of progress. 
Better a member of ordinary ability who is 
doing his best than one with a brilliant mind 
and having been successful is satisfied, and 
is on the down grade. 
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Effect of Studying Medical Texts 


I know this is a delicate subject and I 
do not wish to be misunderstood but I be- 
lieve the psychology of constantly studying 
medical texts is wrong. If you are practic- 
ing surgery you can go to a surgical text 
and get exact information; the same is true 
of some of the specialties, but if you are 
doing a general practice then the constant 
studying of medical texts simply confuses 
you and makes you lose your bearings. 
They do not know today how to treat the 
“flu” in case we had a recurrence, but we 
do. Your mind is not big enough to cover 
all and you will notice that the big men 
stick to one thing. Rockefeller stuck to 
oil; Carnegie to steel and the Mayo’s to 
surgery. 

It is estimated that almost one-half of 
the people in the U. S. do not depend on 
medicine and surgery in case of illness. 
Some thirty millions depend on some form 
of mental healing, then why not study psy- 
chology and equip yourself to treat them 
mentally as well as physically. If you do 
not care for the study of psychology then 
study diet of Tilden of Denver, or of Kel- 
logg of Battle Creek, two men who have 
done more than others in showing what 
the effect of eating improper foods has to 
do with sickness. Someone said they were 
“nuts” on diet, and so they are. So is 
everyone who gets anywhere in this world, 
“nuts” on what he or she does. Not all 
has been learned about the use of water to 
relieve suffering, or about various kinds of 
baths, electricity, etc. So you see you have 
a wonderful field of non-drug therapy 
opening up before you. 


Principles of Osteopathy 

It may be true that osteopathy is teach- 
ing old truths but it is doing it in a new 
way, and old truths if given a new applica- 
tion may come to have an entirely different 
meaning. J hope the principles of osteo- 
pathy will live in spite of us. We have 
been kicking them around the last few 
years and it may be that osteopathy will 
die, but I hope that for the sake of human- 
ity the principles will live. I believe that 
it would be a good thing for us to get that 
popular Missouri song, “You Gotta Quit 
Kickin’ My Houn’ Dog Aroun’,” substi- 
tute osteopathy for Houn’ Dog and sing it 
until we believe it. 
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Profession Classified 


The profession can be divided into two 


classes: the “I can’ts” and the “we can’ts,” 


The “I can’ts” are not here today. He can’t 
take the time. He can’t spend the money. 
He can’t get anything out of the program, 
so we classify him as an “I can’t.” The 
“we can’ts,” that’s us. We get together at 
our several association meetings; we see 
the wonderful opportunity for osteopathy 
if properly developed; we see the way the 
public should be reached through public 
lectures ; we see work which we should do; 
and we realize the wonderful benefits for 
humanity if osteopathy were better under- 
stood, but we say, “we can’t do anything.” 
We just can’t understand why we can’t but 
we can’t, so we are the “we cant’s.” The 
way to overcome this is to cut the “T” out 
of can’t. “T” isn’t good for us anyway. 
Then we have “I can” and “we can” and 
we can go anywhere we want to and can do 
whatever we believe in our hearts we want 
to do. What we think, determines what we 
are, so if we think we can’t we surely can’t. 
What we want is more appreciation and 
less depreciation. Let us have it said that 
we have not already attained but are pres- 
sing on toward the mark; ascending toward 
the realization of our dreams and the grad- 
ual achievement of our high purposes. 


Successful D.O. Who Became Educated 


I wish to recite this case because it has 
a moral to it. In the year 1900 there located 
in one of our Western cities a graduate 
from an osteopathic college. He was 
heavily in debt; in fact, he had done odd 
bits of work to pay his way through school. 
He had never known what success was in 


this world and neither had his wife. He. 


located in this city, stuck to his practice 
and it began to grow rapidly. Eventually 
he had such a reputation that the regular 
physicians were afraid to tell patients that 
they were going to die for fear they would 
call in this osteopath, and live. He wore 
out three automobiles in the days when 
automobiles were a curiosity and high 
priced. His wife had become prosperous 
along with him. She discarded her plain 
clothes for silks. In fact, eventually she 
changed them six or eight times a day and 
walked around the public square so that 
everyone could see how well her husband 
was doing. She attended church, so it is 
said, but someone remarked that her hus- 
band wasn’t a regular doctor, only an oste- 
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opath. This hurt her false pride and she 
commenced to insist that he study to be a 
“real” doctor. After two or three years 
working on him in this manner he finally 
sold his osteopathic practice for practically 
nothing and went to a school where one 
can get a medical diploma for one year’s 
attendance. He was licensed by a medical 
board in a western state and tried to be a 
surgeon. Today he is practically starving 
to death. He knows he isn’t a surgeon, he 
knows he isn’t qualified, naturally he can 
not sell it to the other fellow. He gained 
nothing by this step but lost osteopathy 
which is what many others are doing in our 
profession. 

What’s the Matter with the A. O. A.? 


This is what everyone wants to know. 
Why is it that the A. O. A. does not func- 
tion better? Why is it that it does not take 
away all of our troubles? Why is it that 
it does not have everything systematized so 
that any information that we may want we 
can get on a moment’s notice. All this and 
two thousand other questions are being 
asked by the practitiorers. There is noth- 
ing the matter with the A.O.A. It is simply 
the “goat.” It is a voluntary organization 
and reflects exactly the sentiment of the 
profession, just as do our colleges and our 
laws. We have three thousand members 
and three thousand different leaders and no 
one to follow. It is a mental condition that 
we are in and I say we do not want a leader, 
we just want a “goat,” someone that we 
can point to and say I knew that he 
wouldn’t do anything while he was in 
power. So far we haven’t wanted to go 
anywhere; in fact, not having wanted to 
go, naturally no one could lead us. When 
we make up our mind that we want to go 
somewhere a leader will appear. He will 
be just one of us but we will be in a recep- 
tive mood and we will follow him wherever 
it is necessary for us to go. 

Why do we have an A.O.A. and what has 
the A.O.A. as an organization ever accomp- 
lished? The reasons for the existence of 
an A.O.A. is given under Article II of the 
Constitution and reads as follows: 


The object of the association shall be to 
promote the interest and influence of the sci- 
ence of osteopathy, and of the osteopathic pro- 
fession, by all means conducive to their devel- 
opment and establishment. 

By stimulating original research and inves- 
tigation, and collecting and publishing the 
results of such work for the benefit of the 
profession and Humanity. 
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By elevating the standards of osteopathic 
education and advancing osteopathic knowl- 
edge. 

By directing and fostering a correct public 
opinion of the relations of the osteopathic 
profession to society and to the state, and 
providing for the united and frequent expres- 
sion of the views of the profession. 

By promoting friendly emulation and social 
intercourse among the members of the profes- 
sion, and securing prompt and concerted ac- 
tion in all matters of common interest, to the 
end: 

That the evolution of the principles of oste- 
opathy shall be an ever-growing monument to 
the beloved memory of Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still whose original researches made oste- 
opathy as a science possible. 

I am quoting this that many may read 
and know what we are here for. No doubt 
some have felt that we are organized to 
provide offices for a few, or to create a 
political machine to favor our friends and 
punish our enemies. Such is not the case 
and it is my hope that we may soon re- 
turn to the real objects of our organization 
which is for scientific purposes. We have 
been inclined lately to get the cart before 
the horse and to make the business side 
more prominent than the scientific. 

The A.O.A. has had a legislative policy 
for years but no state paid attention to it. 
If it wasn’t the right policy why didn’t you 
kick until it was changed rather than wait 
until you got into trouble and then blame 
the A.O.A. for it. You see we have been 
looking for someone to blame and as the 
national organization was handy and no 
one came to its defense we used it. It has 
been only in the last two years that we have 
had funds enough to make any kind of a 
decent showing. Previous to that time it 
was not thought possible to raise the dues 
to $10.00, and while a few say they are 
willing to pay any amount if we will only 
get busy and do some wonderful work I 
have my doubts about ever satisfying them 
that we are doing this. What they really 
mean is that they will pay any amount to 
help put “their” ideas across, but anyone 
taking exception to their ideas is all wrong. 

As old and as well established as the 
medical profession is in our state this year 
they asked for a $250.00 subscription from 
each practitioner and you would be sur- 
prised to know that three-fourths of the 
members paid this amount in order to edu- 
cate the people about the harmful affects 
of osteopathy and other non-drug schools. 
An emergency hospital could not take care 
of all those in our profession who would 
faint if they thought they would have to 
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pay $250.00 for the betterment of oste- 
opathy from the time they enter the pro- 
fession until they die of old age. 

In 1920 we outlined a legislative and an 
educational policy for the profession and 
an educational-publicity policy for laymen. 
If we devote all of our energy the next 
few years to these three activities alone we 
cannot more than accomplish what we have 
set out to do. I hope that we do not take 
on any more activities as this lessens our 
ability to concentrate. 

Meeting and changing the constitution 
and by laws every year will not get us any- 
where. It not only confuses the members 
who pay all the attention to what is going 
on in the profession, but it even confuses 
the officers and keeps them from doing 
effective work. We have enough consti- 
tution and by-laws now to regulate the 
whole of the U. S. I am not blaming the 
men who wrote them but I say that the 
constitution and by-laws reflects exactly 
the mental attitude of the profession. In 
trying to please everybody we get nowhere 
and I believe it would be a wise policy “to 
hew to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may.” 

Recently, in watching an aeroplane that 
was sailing above my head, I was wonder- 
ing why it did not topple and fall to the 
earth, and then I realized that it was the 
engine forcing it onward with great mo- 
mentum. If anything happened to this 
mechanism, this driving force, then it 
would stop and tumble to the earth. It 
could not stand still; neither can we. We 
must drive forward with all of our com- 
bined energy until we reach our goal. 

Unsatisfied Optimists 

We must be optimists but it is unsatis- 
fied optimists we want; unsatisfied with 
what we have accomplished in the past, but 
optimistic as to the future of our profes- 
sion. And today I do not flatter or deal 
in idle phrases when I declare (in spite 
of our shortcomings as enumerated above) 
that the spirit of unselfishness and service 
is permeating the ranks of the osteopathic 
profession and the future looks bright 
indeed. 

It is for us in view of our opportunities 
for growth and development to press on 
and up and out toward that fuller measure 
of life To be unsatisfied optimists until we 
have seen the day when “Service, not Self,” 
has become the ruling passion in our pro- 
fession, must be our motto and ideal. 
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Memorial to Dr. A. T. Still 


(Address Delivered before the Cleveland Session of the A.O.A., July 27, 1921) 


DR. STILL, THE MAN AND HUMANITARIAN 
M. F. Hutett, B.S., D.O., 
Columbus, Ohio 


R. ANDREW TAYLOR STILL is 
one of the few who lived long enough 
after his achievement to receive some 

of the commendation of those recognizing 
his greatness. And I am to speak today 
of “The Man and Humanitarian.” Time 
permits no analysis of these terms, but they 
can scarcely be dissociated. It is almost as 
easy to find a diamond that does not sparkle 
as it is to discover a man who is not a 
humanitarian. 

“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” To men of vision is the progress 
of the world due. Dr. Still had a vision. 
He was a dreamer. He saw what others 
could not see. And he dreamed dreams and 
saw visions so determinedly that they be- 
came living realities. He was an educated 
man—trained in the school of experience 
and hard knocks. Rugged pioneer life, the 
struggle for existence is a wonderful stim- 
ulus for developing manhood. The best 
thoughts, the greatest inventions are the 
products of seclusion, not of the crowd. 
The mind of a genius is generaly its own 
best associate when undertaking momen- 
tous tasks. 

Roaming the wilds as a pioneer, there 
was developed in Dr. Still a great love of 
nature, and in that school he found free- 
dom from shallow and selfish motive. Pos- 
sessing a mind competent to think largely 
without the aid of human tutors, he builded 
better than do many who bask in comfort 
and abundance. Necessity for sustenance, 
like a millstone about his neck, interfered 
materially with the progress of his plans, 
yet his own dire needs did not in the least 
retard the dominating influence of his de- 
termination to solve the problem of health. 

We are prone to underestimate our obli- 
gations to those who toiled and to the many 
who gave their lives in exploring and clear- 
ing the wilderness. In his autobiography, 
Dr. Still vividly portrays that indebtedness 


in a reference to the American pioneer. 
And how personal it appears as we view 
the harvests he left for us to gather! 

You are today rich in the inheritance left 
by the blood and sweat of the pioneer, and 
though you may smile at his superstitions and 
sadness, you are bound to respect his memory. 

An artist was intently studying a master- 
piece when a spectator remarked, “I don’t 
see anything so very wonderful about that.” 
“Don’t you wish you could?” replied the 
artist. He grasped what the dormant mind 
could not. Dr. Still saw visions, and was 
fired with enthusiasm; while the many 
thoughtlessly heaped ridicule and abuse 
upon him for what they termed his folly. 
What worfderful experiences are the har- 
vest of those who comprehend the beauties 
and greatness of their environment. 

Dr. Still met criticism, sneers, insults; 
yet he went steadily forward, filled with 
sympathy and disappointment for those 
wlio could not see and feel the great things 
of life, which to him were so distinct. But 
he harbored no ill-feeling for those who 
failed to comprehend. This is beautifully 
illustrated in a reference, related in his 
autobiography, to the utter helplessness of 
all when sickness and death invaded his 
home: “I had great faith in my preacher, 
and in my doctor, and I have not lost that 
faith. God knows I believe they did what 
they thought was for the best.” 

Growing up in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the rebellion, Dr. Still was saturated 
with the awfulness of slavery. His alle- 
giance was with the oppressed, and there 
was laid in his life a foundation broad and 
strong upon the basic principle that all men 
are created free and equal. He devoted his 
best energy to bringing about a freedom, 
not alone for the colored man, but for all 
forms of slavery. , 

Death at his own hearthstone was the last 
—and possibly the greatest—force which 
finally led him to freedom from the old 
dogmas and traditions to which humanity 
had been bound, lo, these many centuries! 
Then by a Herculean effort, amid the sor- 
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rows of a breaking heart, because of the 
failure of a science in which he had placed 
his utmost confidence, and declaring ‘God 
is a God of truth,” he launched out on un- 
explored seas to find a cause for suffering, 
and the method by which it might be re- 
moved. 

For nearly two decades, alone and un- 
supported, while pretending friends jeered, 
relatives coaxed, pleaded, and finally aban- 
doned him, and during a time when his 
family lacked the comforts and necessities 
of life, Dr. Still, a pioneer in an unknown 
therapeutic world, fought and won a good 
fight. And through it all, he followed 
tenaciously the path of duty, although 
meeting hardships and discouragements 
that would have crushed a weaker heart. 
All these things he suffered that a principle 
might be established to bless mankind 
through the ages. 

The little incidents of life most strikingly 
depict its characteristics. Dr, Still’s was 
an active mind, and when at work he was 
easily disturbed. Sometimes these flashes 
of ill humor carried him for an instant be- 
yond the control of his great heart, but 
even then it was quick to respond to the 
more tender impulses. His home was a 
rendezvous for all. The neighbor children 
heedlessly overran the premises. One day 
a colored boy committed some slight depre- 
dation. In a fit of displeasure, Dr. Still 
gave him a sound spanking. Then, realiz- 
ing that it was a hasty and unjust punish- 
ment, he called the little fellow back, gave 
him fifty cents, and said, “Don’t cry, sonny. 
Go buy some candy.” 

Was he mercenary? In his more pros- 
perous days some thought so. Money came 
in abundantly, and Dr. Still used consider- 
able of it. Comparatively little, however, 
was spent upon himself. But there was not 
a poor family in Kirksville, white or black, 
that did not benefit by his prosperity. Dur- 
ing these periods, generous were the gifts 
to the needy. Piteous appeals always found 
responses, and many loans to unscrupulous 
acquaintances were never repaid. Espe- 
cially was he liberal to any who had showed 
the slightest sympathy or offered encour- 
agement in the early days of his labor. 
Pardon a personal incident: Dr. Still re- 
lated this in 1896, down at the old Morris 
farm, where he frequently went to get away 
from the harrowing turmoil. Said he, “T’ll 
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tell you why I have taken so much interest 
in you and your family. One time I was 
heart-sick and weary—discouraged because 
the public would not understand or accept 
the great truth I had discovered. In my 
discouragement, I visited your mother, and 
told her my trouble. Said she, ‘Dr. Still, 
I believe in you; and the time will come 
when the world will accord you a place in 
its list of great men.’ ” 

Has not that prophecy, made in about 
the year 1876, been wonderfully fulfilled? 
And many thousands have felt the generous 
heart throb of the great humanitarian be- 
cause he did not forget friendly encourage- 
ment expressed when kind words were few. 

On one occasion (related by Dr. H. E. 
Bailey) Dr. Still met an old darkey women 
with a wry-neck. He stopped her and cor- 
rected the lesion. She asked for his fee, 
and he said it was worth $10. “All right, 
Massa,” said she, “but I has to get some 
mo’ clothes to wash befo’ I kin pay you.” 
Taking a $10 bill from his pocket, the Old 
Doctor gave it to her, saying, “The account 
is paid; go home and be happy.” This was 
not an uncommon occurrence in his life. 
Frequently he would give treatment on the 
street, or while waiting at a depot, or in the 
fields, wherever one in need might be 
found. 

It is not sacrilegious to state that Dr. 
Still, like Christ, went about among the 
poor, healing the sick and doing good. This 
is literally what he did for a number of 
years. Humanitarian, yes. He loved his 
fellowmen, and gave the best of a long and 
useful life that the afflicted might be re- 
lieved. Then, as his fame increased, they 
came to him. To all he gave himself freely. 
Those who had money, paid. The poor he 
served without charge, often with free 
board and lodging. 

Dr. Still cared little for the conventions 
of society. His style of dress was often 
uncouth. Neckties and stiff collars were 
abominations, Decollete was as normal to 
him as it is with the ladies of today. Some 
esthetic friends endeavored to change these 
customs, but usually they were unsuccess- 
ful. An admirer once presented him with 
a silk hat. He astonished the natives by 
wearing it uptown. He had his picture 
taken with it on, but he was always ashamed 
of it. On the way home, he met a colored 
minister. The hat changed masters, and 
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two souls thus freed from care went on 
their way rejoicing. 

Dr. Still was honest. There were times 
in his life when unpaid bills accumulated. 
But when prosperity came, all obligations 
were met. 

About the year 1895, at the time when 


osteopathy first received magazine recog- 


nition (a story by John R. Musick in 
Godey’s), Dr. Still received a letter from 


a druggist in Lawrence, Kansas, referring 


to the article, and extending profuse con- 
gratulations for his wonderful achieve- 
ment. Incidentally, he called attention to 
an account, totalling about $70, more than 
a quarter of a century old, and asked if it 
would not be convenient to pay the bill 
since success had crowned his efforts. 
Handing the letter to Dr. Patterson, his 
secretary, he said, “Henry, I dealt with this 
man years ago. He was paid when I had 
the money, and at other times I ran an 
account. I did not know a balance re- 
mained. Figure up the interest and send 
a check in full. I want no man to say I 
do not meet my obligations.” 

On another occasion, a wealthy Chi- 
cago man sent a check for $1,000 for ser- 
vices. Dr. Still ordered the return of $975, 
adding, “My bill is $25.” 

Dr. Still was previously referred to as 
a man of vision. The vision often was so 
clear that future needs were anticipated. 
For these wonderful manifestations, he was 


sometimes classed as an occult. When the. 


first college building was begun, there were 
just $750 in the bank; yet the $16,000 struc- 
ture was dedicated without debt. No sooner 
was it occupied than Dr. Still saw that the 
very near future demanded more room, 
and, against the advice of those about him, 
he began an addition equal in capacity to 
the original structure. And when that was 
completed, another addition was started. 
His staff of co-laborers was taken by sur- 
prise, and the forces would be gath- 
ered to protest. Patterson said: “This 
must stop.” Charlie, ditto. Harry declared, 
“We can’t raise the money. It’s foolish 
business.” Hildreth added, “We must not 
allow it.” The latter, being perhaps more 
suave and diplomatic, was appointed to de- 
liver the ultimatum. We never learned 
what the Old Doctor said, but that mighty 
warrior, the victor in many professional, 
legislative, and oratorical battles, returned 
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fron: the encounter with temper and feath- 
ers much bedraggled, and with little to say. 
However, the building was erected, and it 
was needed before ready. Yes, Dr. Still 
saw the demand of the future, and antici- 
pated it better than some who labored with 
him. And when he made up his mind to 
do a thing, he did it. 

Dr. Still led a gallant fight for a new 
therapeutic truth. He lived long enough to 
see it well established. But now that he is 
gone, the load rests upon our shoulders. 
Are we prepared to carry it? * * * 

Dr. Still died a poor man. But he was 
rich in deeds of generosity, and in grateful 
hearts, and the legacy he left will bless the 
world through the ages. Distance lends 
enchantment. The view grows more strik- 
ing and picturesque. His greatness is fused 
into that one grand word “Osteopathy,” 
and while we do not forget the man, we 
see more clearly the principle that guided 
his life. 


DR. STILL, PHYSICIAN AND PHILANTHROPIST 


E.LLten Barrett Licon, D.O., 
Mobile, Ala. 


HIS century in which by great good 

fortune we have been assigned places, 

in the development of the world, has 
been the most wonderful since the birth of 
Christ. In it we have seen developed aerial 
navigation, wireless telegraphy, moving 
pictures, the revolt against the drugging 
and poisoning of human bodies, the dozens 
of revolutionary and wonderful things that 
have already become the commonplaces of 
everyday life. It has been vouchsafed to 
us, the disciples of Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still, to know the man himself and be 
taught by him concerning the many mar- 
vels of the body, which have removed so 
much of the helplessness in the alleviation 
of suffering and the control of disease when 
the source of suffering and disease was all 
guesswork, 

In years to come men will wonder what 
manner of man was Dr. Still, what it was 
like to have known him, to have walked 
and talked with him and have had his per- 
sonal instruction along the-lines of his great 
discovery; and men will envy those of us 
who had the great privilege. They will 
wonder if they have received the message 
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in its entirety and uncorrupted. For my- 
self, I feel that it is a sacred charge to 
keep the faith as Dr. Still delivered it to 
me and pass on its principles unchanged ; 
as far as possible make others see as 
he taught me to see the wonderful truth 
he had discovered and the limitless possi- 
bilities of its application to the relief of 
a suffering world. 


The subject assigned me, “Dr. Still, Phy- 
sician and Philanthropist,” presents two 
phases in which he was pre-eminent. The 
definition given of “Physician” is “a per- 
son Skilled in the art of healing.” There 
has never been another human so skilled; 
and the definition of “Philanthropist,” “one 
who loves and exerts himself to do good to 
his fellowman,” might have been written of 
Dr. Still himself. 


To those here who knew Dr. Still, there 
is nothing I can say of his keen mind and 
great heart that they do not already know; 
to those who did not know him there are 
no words that will give you a just estimate 
of this man who was humorist, philosopher, 
seer, physician and philanthropist. But 
perhaps his own words and some of my 
personal experiences with him may be an 
inspiration to us to remember the high 
standard he set us, the great gift he gave 
us, the matchless privilege that is ours of 
“carrying on” for him. He had a mind 
that began as a boy to question, to reason, 
to dig, a mind never satisfied except with 
the absolute, hating all subterfuges and 
evasions. He was a genius with the power 
to see where others were blind, to hear 
where others were deaf. The “T” in his 
name should have been for “Theodore — 
the Gift of God,” for of all men no other 
one man has brought to so many millions 
a message and a method by which sickness 
and suffering are changed to health and 
ease. He has told us himself, after the 
death of his three children from spinal 
meningitis, under drug treatment, “I was 
convinced there was something surer and 
stronger with which to fight sickness than 
drugs and I vowed to search until I found 
it,” and again, “I decided then that God 
was not a guessing God, but a God of 
Truth, and all His works, spiritual and 
material, are harmonious. His law of ani- 
mal life was absolute. So wise a God had 
certainly placed the remedy within the ma- 
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terial house within which the spirit of life 
dwells.” 

In 1904 at the Class Reunion in St. 
Louis he said this: “I have been thinking 
over a subject of great importance and 
would like to have you appoint a commit- 
tee of investigation, or perhaps the class 
would constitute a committee of the whole 
and report a year hence. The question is 
whether God made man with the right 
number of toes, fingers and legs, all the 
proper length, vertebrae of correct shape 
and in right position, stomach suitable in 
size and structure and capable of secreting 
the elements necessary to carry on diges- 
tion, and so on for all parts of the body. 
If a mistake has been made the committee 
ought to so report and we could then ask 
God to correct His mistakes.” That is still 
his message to us as a committee of the 
whole. 

He devoted his years to the study of 
three things—Man, God and Truth. He 
loved Man, worshipped God and followed 
Truth wherever it lead. He asked always 
that his students follow the same guide. 
Truth and knowledge were the mighty 
powers by which he wrought what seemed 
miracles to those earliest onlookers. What 
a difference it has made to millions because 
Dr. Still discovered such little things about 
the body as that the sacro-iliac articulation 
is movable—that the heads and costal ends 
of ribs must be in absolute adjustment — 
that the points of the hyoid bone must 
not press against the structures behind 
them—that the great occipital nerve is the 
“chloroform nerve” (as.he called it) for 
headache—that the nerve at the anterior 
end of the eighth rib on the left controls 
tension in the intestinal and stomach walls 
—that the head of the tenth rib on the left 
must not vary the slightest from God’s 
specifications for that rib, if you would 
have the solids of the body kept in soluble 
form until needed for building, instead of 
being pathologically deposited as calculi or 
arthritic deposits—these and hundreds of 
other marvelous details, the discovery of 
any one of which is enough to have made 
a man famous. I love him; I bless him; 
I reverence him for what he was himself, 
and for what he was to me, to mine, and 
to the world. 

The first I ever heard of osteopathy was 
in 1895, when I read in the Literary Digest 
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of Dr. Charles Still’s experience in Red- 
wing, Minn., where an epidemic of diph- 
theria was killing every person attacked, 
till Dr. Charlie, without drugs, with manip- 
ulative treatment, commenced treating and 
saving the sick. This was intensely inter- 
esting to me because of the inherited doctor 
cells in my brain and because I was at that 
time an invalid mvself. _In October 1897, 
after having been_an invalid for seven 
vears, I went to. Kirksville—a stack of 
bones covered with some yellow skin, with 
a heart that skipped every alternate beat or 
went 140—a stomach that had nothing but 
whites of raw eggs and malted milk for 
two years—a liver that had retired from 
business seven years before. I went a thou- 
sand miles to see Dr. Still because my hus- 
band said that he was tired of doctors who 
only patched up symptoms and he was go- 
ing to send me to a man who seemed to 
know how to find the cause. 

I went to the Infirmary to register and 
asked to see Dr. A. T. Still. Dr. Patter- 
son told me I could not see him as he treated 
people only when he chose to. I said if 
I could not see him I would go home. Dr. 
Patterson said he was sorry, but I would 
have to go. I decided as he was so willing 
to have me go I would stay and see what 
would happen. Well, in the course of time, 
many things happened. After several weeks 
one morning just as I reached the corner 
by Dr. Still’s house I met Mrs. Foraker 
talking to the “Old Doctor.” She intro- 
duced me to him and I felt that the most 
wonderful thing in the world has just be- 
fallen me, and it had. Dr. Still took me 
by the arm and said, “Come on over to my 
office.” He had a room upstairs in the 
school building. The next thing he said 
was, “You know what happened to your 
eyes?” I said “No.” He said, “You had 
whooping cough and nearly jerked your 
head off. You did jerk your neck out of 
place, and that was what happened to your 
eyes.” That had been when I was eleven 
years old, and it must have been just as he 
said, for I certainly never needed glasses 
until after that terrible whooping cough. 
After talking a while, Dr. Still said, “Get up 
on this table and I will fix you so you won't 
feel as if you were being poured out of a 
bottle all the time.” Then he corrected a 
sacro-iliac lesion, and “set” my innominate 
bone. He did not question me, he did not ex- 
amine me, he seemed to know at once every- 
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thing that was wrong, but he left several 
dozen things for Dr. Harry to “fix.” After 
the innominate was corrected, he said, 
“Come on upstairs to the dissecting room 
with me. I want to show you what was 
wrong. The one thing I was more afraid of 
than anything else was a dead person, but I 
climbed right up to the dissecting room with 
him, and then, oh, joy, Dr. Smith was using 
it, and we did not go in. When we got back 
to his office my heart was racing and I was 
breathing little short breaths. He said, 
“Unfasten your collar, I will fix that short 
breath,” and he got the front end of the 
left fifth rib with on hand and the back 
end with the other and gave one of those 
deft turns that worked like magic, then he 
said, “The rib is always wrong right where 
the breath is cut off when you are short 
winded.” I have never forgotten the things 
he said and the things he did that first time 
I saw him. I have set hundreds of innomi- 
nates and located many an offending rib, 
always with thanksgiving to the great dis- 
coverer of it all, who not only relieved me 
but made it possible to bring some of the 
same relief to others. But not one of us 
has approached him in skill. Even when 
we have caught the vision of the wonders 
of the human body, we have none of us 
given to its study the absorbed continuous 
devotion necessary to approach Dr. Still in 
the absoluteness of his knowledge. 

After 1 went home cured, and having 
seen the multitude of other sufferers cured 
in Kirksville, I felt that I, too, must know 
the human body so that where suffering 
was, whether at sea or on the mountain top 
or in a dessert in the dead hours of the 
night or in the swift rush of life, I might 
be able with my hands to relieve and save. 

In six weeks after my cure I returned 
to Kirksville with my husband to study. Dr. 
Still realized my profound gratitude to him 
and my deep desire to help humanity, and 
almost daily came to my house—some times 
quizical and sometimes sad — but always 
the great Doctor or Teacher, and always 
the great Physician or skilled healer. The 
absoluteness of his knowledge was what 
always impressed me. 


In my house one day he asked for a clean 
handkerchief. I got it. He wrapped up 
his forefinger. He said “open your mouth.” 
I did. He put that wrapped-up finger down 
my throat below the cornua of the hyoid 
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bone pulled them up and forward then 
swept out to the sides of my throat and 
said “that is the way to open up the drain- 
age to the tonsils and Eustachian tubes 
and cure sore throats and deafness.” 

Another day I told him I was greatly 
distressed over the condition of one of my 
little girls as she was passing so much uric 
acid sand. He called her to him, sat down 
put her between his knees, ran his fingers 
up both sides of her spine, said, “feel here, 
don’t you feel how the head of that tenth 
rib on the left is jammed up, the spleen 
can’t get its message through to supply the 
necessary solvents,” fixed it, and said she 
’ would have no more trouble, and she did 
not till it slipped again from a fall, when 
the same correction brought the same relief. 
And I still “fix” the tenth rib on the left 
for gravel and calculi, and still pass my 
hands simultaneously over the ribs on both 
sides to detect any inequalities according 
to that day’s instruction. 

One evening Walter Dobson saw the “Old 
Doctor” standing in my door and limped in 
on crutches, having had his ankle hurt in a 
foot-ball game. Of course he wanted Dr. 
Still to “fix” his foot. Dr. Still put him 
face down on the floor and showed me how 
to correct an ankle, and did it in the 
showing. 

By the time I knew Dr. Still he had 
already worked out and verified most of the 
things that are to us today a matter of 
course; but every few months he would 
trace another effect to the lair of its cause, 
for instance the effect a lumbar lesion 
could have on a functional heart derange- 
ment. He said of himself once: “I shall 
be studying osteopathy twenty-three thou- 
sand years.” 

One morning, when he came by just be- 
fore I entered the clinics, when my mind 
was eagerly trying to trace the causes for 
the ailments of people around me, I told 
him of a lady in the neighborhood who had 
some trouble and asked him if he did not 
think there must be such and such a lesion 
causing it. He did not seem to hear me 
but handed me his pencil and a piece of 
paper and said, “Draw me a picture of the 
fourth dorsal vertebra.” I said, “I cannot.” 
He said “Then draw me a picture of the 
fifth.” Again I said “I cannot.” He said, 
“do the transverse processes run directly 
across or at an angle and at what angle?” 
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I said, “I do not know.” Then he told me 
to bring him a skeleton and on the skeleton 
he showed me the different angles at which 
the different vertebrae move and many other 
things about the skeleton and said, “How 
dare you think you know anything about 
treating a human body before you know 
how a human body is made.” Then he 
made the picture and the parable of the 
“hog’s snout” for me and ended by saying 
“now you go root and root the balance of 
your days.” 

Another day he said “know your anatomy 
and your physiology and if you are ever in 
a tight place with some condition to treat 
that you have never heard of nor seen, stop 
and think of your anatomy and your physi- 
ology, what structures are involved and 
what nerves control this function and you 
need not worry.” I have had various occa- 
sions to bless him for that advice. 

Dr. Still’s like as a physician has never 
been seen, not only in the wonders he him- 
self wrought but in the verification of his 
discoveries with such absoluteness that they 
could be taught to us so that we too bring 
the relief to humanity that another genera- 
tion would call miraculous. Dr. Still, the 
physician, lives in each one of us—then 
shame to us if we are unworthy. The glory 
of his research and patient unraveling of 
truths was not for fame, not for abstract 
satisfaction, not for gold—but for Man. 

Man was to him as the Bible tells us, 
“God’s Masterpiece”’—the utmost expres- 
sion of God—His image. He said: 

Man is surprised to find God to be God. 
He is surprised to find that man is made by 
the Eternal, unerring Architect. He is sur- 
prised from the rising of the sun to the set- 
ting of the same, to find eternal truths of 
Diety permeating his whole make-up. He is 
surprised to find that the machinery is com- 
petent to warm itself and cool itself, select 
its food and satisfy its highest anticipations. 
We see this most wonderful sun standing be- 
fore us where we never imagined a star to 
exist. It is the sun of eternal light and life. 
The thoughts of God Himself are found in 
every drop of your blood. * * * * I simply had 
climbed higher than medicine, to the Source 
of all forms of life. I asked the question 
“what is man?” That question “what is man?” 
covers all the questions embraced in the uni- 
verse—all questions—none left. “What is 
God?” “What is life?’ “What is death?” 
What is sound?” “What is love?” “What is 
hatred?” Any individual one of these wonders 
can be found in that combination “Man.” 

Is anything left? Nothing—do you find 
any principle in heaven, in earth, in mind, in 
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matter, or motion that is not represented by 
kind or quality in man’s make-up? Yeu find 
in minature, mind controlling the power of 
motion. And when the machine was con- 
structed it was given the power of locomotion, 
self-preservation, all the passions of all the 
beasts of the field, all the aspirations of God 
Himself, in kind. All these qualities you find 
in man. The same qualities you find in a more 
refined condition in woman, she being the sen- 
sitive part of the whole make-up of the human 
race. She is a finer principle than man. She 
is sensory, man is motor. He is motor, she is 
intellectual. — ; 

From the beginning and at a time when 
women had access to very few of the medi- 
cal colleges, Dr. Still demanded for her in 
his school, equal opportunity with men to 
use her abilities for the relief of humanity. 
And so all mankind became to him a sort 
of sacred charge, whose sufferings he 
would relieve, whose griefs he would 
assuage; and when he said “we love every 
man, woman and child of our race; so much 
so that we have enlisted and placed our 
lives in front of the enemy for their good 
and the good of all the coming generations,” 
he handed to us his loving cup that we 
might drink and pass it to the world, believ- 
ing with his great soul, that the knowledge 
which makes of us osteopaths, needs must 
make us lovers of our kind. Many times 
I heard him say that osteopathy had been 
given to him to give to the world and not 
for his personal enrichment. Generous and 
merciful to the individual poor, gloriously 
beneficient in his gift to the world (for he 
gave his heart as well as his brain), ready 
to fight for the right at any hazard, the 
Father of Osteopathy has set such an ex- 
ample to his osteopathic children that we 
dare not shrivel to unworthiness but must 
reinember, 


He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


DR, STILL AS A SCIENTIST AND A DISCOVERER 


Percy H. Woopau., M.D., D.O., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


T is an honor to be called upon by your 
program committee to add one’s grate- 
ful tribute to the memory of Dr. Still. It 

requires a superhuman insight into the 
future to give an adequate appreciation of 
Dr. Still as a scientist and a discoverer. We 
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are just beginning this less than half a 
century since he gave to us osteopathy, to 
realize the true greatness of the man and 
to glimpse the wonderful effect his discov- 
eries are making, and will continue in the 
coming ages to make upon our understand- 
ing of diseases and their treatment. No 
une less than a prophet can foretell his 
ultimate influence upon the healing art. I 
would that I had this prophetic vision, for 
nothing less can do full justice to this 
subject, 

While I had seen Dr. Still a number of 
times, it was never my good fortune but 
twice to enjoy the inestimable privilege of 
talking with him. These two occasions are 
treasured in my memory and are held as 
sacred as those hours in which a neophyte 
holds communion with his Master. Think- 
ing on them, as I often do, always reminds 
me of the greatness of the man and is a 
beacon light which tends to draw my mind 
back to his conception of diseases, their 
cause and cure, and leads me to bend my 
efforts and practices as nearly in accord 
with what I believe would have been his as 
is possible for one of my ability. 

To properly appreciate Dr. Still as a 
scientist one must have an understanding 
of the status of medicine at the time of his 
activities. His medical environment must 
be considered. Not only was the most ad- 
vanced medical science in a state of chaos, 
but the locality in which he lived was on 
the frontier, with all those primitive condi- 
tions of learning seen on the vanguard of 
civilization. 

In the earlier years of his practice but 
few of the so-called modern discoveries in 
the sciences of physiology or pathology had 
been made. Even in the centers of medical 
learning the relation of micro-organisms to 
disease was not yet fully established, the 
fact of the cellular structure of the body 
not altogether accepted, the nature of the 
body defenses unknown, and the medical 
world was in a state of upheaval. Fantas- 
tic theories were given credence, to be suc- 
ceeded in turn by theories more fantastic 
still. 

To add to this, Kansas was emerging 
from the strife and bitterness of the Civil 
War. Suspicion and hate and greed were 
left as the unholy spawn of this conflict— 
no great universities graced her plains—no 
laboratories were to be found within her 
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borders—no instruments of precision were 
obtainable—no great libraries, replete with 
the treasures of learning of the ages, were 
available. No condition could have been 
less conducive to scientific advancement. 
Nor, so far as I have been able to learn, 
was the early training and education of Dr. 
Still such as we would think necessary to 
prepare him for scientific advancement and 
discoveries. That he, on this frontier of 
civilization, in this midnight of medicine, 
should have lifted aloft the torch of true 
science in the realm of the healing art, is 
all the greater proof of that quality of mind 
and independence of thought which were 
his. To such a mind, precedent or tradi- 
tion meant nothing—proof meant every- 
thing. No theory that did not accord with 
reason sufficed for him. 

To this unpropitious environment and 
absence of equipment we owe much, Dr. 
Still was hedged about by no traditional 
entanglements, the narrow lines of no 
“pathy” or “ism” confined him, no written 
text books to present principles and laws 
soon to be disproved hampered him. As he 
quaintly put it, the “ram of reason” was 
untrammelled. He says, “I quote no author- 
ities but God and experience.” His text- 
book was the manifest purpose of an all- 
wise God, and he was to be the interpreter 
of this book. His scalpel was not alone 
the instrument of steel, but ten trained fing- 
ers by which he searched out those causes 
of disease undiscovered heretofore. His 
laboratory was no costly building holding 
vessels of glass and metal, or blow-pipe, or 
chemical re-agents, but the living bodies of 
men in whose silent processes he saw Na- 
ture’s own remedies being elaborated, as 
he restored these bodies to their mechani- 
cal perfection. For his materia medica he 
took only food and water and air and proved 
these to be the raw materials for the long 
sought specifics. His microscope was not 
the optical instrument through which you 
look and by which small objects are made 
large but that mental vision by which from 
a small cause a great effect is seen. It 
looked to the beginning of things. 

Doubtless many men in the past ages 
had in some imperfect way visualized the 
human body as a machine, but no one be- 
fore Dr. Still had ever developed this fact 
clearly and scientifically and by building 
fact upon fact worked out a means of cur- 
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ing disease by securing perfect mechanical 
order in this machine. This is one of the 
greatest outstanding scientific accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Still. 


This idea came to him through his study 
of inanimate mechanisms. Mechanical 
erder was necessary to the inanimate and 
by analogy, was necessary to the animate. 
So he studied the body as a mechanism. 
He made sure of himself. He mastered its 
structure, anatomy—he was no doubt the 
greatest student of anatomy the world has 
ever seen. His motto was: “We reason 
tor necessary knowledge only and we 
should try to start out with as many known 
tacts and as few false theories as possible.” 
He takes the concrete fact of a bone, and 
I can see him as he fitted bone to bone, 
how he studied their adaptation, one to 
another, their conformation, the ligaments 
which bound them together, the muscles 
which moved them, the nerve and blood 
vessels passing between them, the deeper 
structures protected by them, and asked 
himself the eternal question of the scien- 
tist, “Why?” He knew that in all Nature 
there was a purpose, and this purpose he 
determined to discover. I can see him as 
he theorizes upon this great purpose—ad- 
vaiic'ng one theory after another, proving 
each as he goes, holding fast with unwav- 
ering tenacity to the acceptable, discarding 
with promptness the untenable. He cre- 
ated for himself and his science a new 
physiology, not one gleaned from the say- 
ings of others, but one dug out of his own 
experience and observation and rich in 
new facts and revelations. 


It was by no accident that he conceived 
the body activities in terms of mechanics, 
he was an engineer by training. It was 
constantly being demonstrated to him that 
mechanical order was necessary for perfect 
function. 


As a builder fits together the stones of 
a building, now using one, now discarding 
another, until the perfect structure is at- 
tained, so Dr. Still fitted together fact and 
theory and law until the full grown con- 
ception of osteopathy burst upon his mind 
so vividly that the exact time was always 
fresh in his memory. 

So carefully and scientifically did he 
lay the foundation on which osteopathy is 
builded that the onslaughts of prejudice 
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and ignorance and persecution have beaten 
against it in vain. 

The declaration that “Nature cures” was 
made centuries ago, and for ages doctors 
have spoken learnedly of the “vis medi- 
catrix naturae.” Yet, has the healing power 
of Nature ever been to them a mysterious 
force invoked in the early age by strange 
and superstitious incantations and rites. As 
the medical profession increased in learn- 
ing and professed to become more scien- 
tific the incantations gave way to poisons 
of every conceivable kind and by these they 
vainly tried to stimulate and arouse this 
power of Nature to heal. 

Dr. Still discovered the key which lib- 
erated this latent force and makes it dy- 
namic in the cure of disease. This key 
was the simple corollary of his scientific 
deduction that man was a living mechan- 
ism. He reasoned that when disordered, 
mechanical correction of its defects was 
necessary. His conception of mechanical 
order was nothing less than mechanical 
perfection. “Osteopathy is based upon the 
perfection of Nature’s work. When all 
parts of the body are in line we have 
health. When they are not the effect is 
disease.” He discovered that any mechan- 
ical disorder, however minute, had its sig- 
nificance as a potent cause of disease. He 
developed the art of palpation until the 
minutest defect was apparent to him. With 
his perfect knowledge of anatomy and his 
trained sense of touch he could by his 
matchless skill in manipulation adjust them. 
The circulation of the vital fluids and 
forces would then be unhindered and the 
healing power of Nature set free. 

No one before Dr. Still had so reasoned 
from fact to tenable theory and had dared 
to put his deductions to the test. He placed” 
beneath this unsolved mystery of Nature’s 
power to heal a scientific basis—declared 
it a law and demonstrated the operation of 
this law. 

Not the least of Dr. Still’s discoveries 
was that the mechanically perfect body, 
when supplied with food and air and wa- 
ter, produced for itself all of the drugs 
and chemicals necessary for its growth and 
repair. 

The scientific world is daily paying the 
greatest possible acknowledgement to Dr. 
Still’s acumen, as it discovers the part 
played in body defense by the antibodies, 
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antitoxins, opsonins, and all of the other 
self-generated germ antagonists. Additional 
proof of his assertions is given by the dis- 
covery of the role of hormones of the 
ductless glands in regulation of the growth 
and health of the body, as well as its recu- 
peration from disease. Scientists are to- 
day merely following the trail which he 
clearly blazed half a century ahead of them. 

Time does not permit to elaborate upon 
the influence these discoveries are affecting 
upon medicine, surgery and therapeutics. 

One may review the history of the heal- 
ing art and out of the many great char- 
acters who adorn its pages, the life of no 
one man has left its impress as indelibly as 
has that of Dr. Still. As a scientist his 
name can never perish. His discoveries, 
in the few years since they were announced 
have already revolutionized our conception 
of the cause and treatment of disease. As 
the years go by the appreciation and accep- 
tance of these will increase and his fame 
will ever live among that of the immortals. 


DR. A. T. STILL, 


A. L. Evans, D.O., 


Miami, Fla. 


PROPHET AND REFORMER 


CONFESS to a temptation on this occa- 
sion to relate some of the tender and 
intimate recollections I have of Doctor 

Still dating back over a period of almost 
forty years. I fain would recall incidents 
showing how he acted upon the prompt- 
ings of a generous heart in ministering to 
his neighbors, At the same time I should 
like to make -public recognition of invalu- 
able services rendered by him to those near 
and dear to me. But by the terms of the 
invitation under which I am speaking today, 
I am constrained to leave the delineation 
of the kindly, humane traits of his char- 
acter to my colleagues on this program and 
to draw, as best I can, other lessons from 
his life that may be helpful to those of 
us who yet abide. 

For Dr. Still, personally, we can now, 
of course, do nothing. He has joined the 
immortals. His fame is secure. What we 
do or say here today can affect only the 
living. Aside from the direct results of 
the labors of a great man the value of his 
life to posterity consists in the example he 
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set and in the inspiration a study of the 
sources of his power may afford. 

There came a time in the life of the man 
we commemorate today, as it does in the 
lives of most men, when he was called upon 
to make a momentous decision. In the 
long years that he had thought, studied 
and experimented concerning the problems 
of health and disease he had finally demon- 
strated that by his method he could cure 
sick people. Kirksville, his home, had be- 
come a mecca for the lame, the halt and 
the blind. Had he so elected there can be 
no doubt that with the aid of his sons, 
and by devoting himself exclusively to the 
treatment of the sick, he could have made 
the Still family of bonesetters world 
famous, and within a few years have gath- 
ered great wealth. This course was open 
to him had he looked only to the financial 
interests of himself and family. 

On the other hand, should he thus decide, 
the great boon which he was able to con- 
fer upon humanity would in all probability 
perish from the earth with the passing of 
himself and his immediate family. No one 
as well as Dr. Still realized the value to the 
world of his discoveries. But to enter upon 
a campaign of teaching and propagating 
his new science meant years of unremitting 
toil and bitter antagonisms from the old 
entrenched order. It meant that he must 
not only spend himself in the hardest kind 
of mental and physical work, but that he 
must be the prophet and evangel—possibly 
the martyr—of a great reform. 

It is characteristic of the man that he 
did not falter. He was cast in heroic mold. 
He chose the harder part, the better way. 
The decision to give his remaining years— 
and he was no longer young—to this move- 
ment gives the key to the actuating motives 
of his life. He was honest, fearless, loyal. 
Having concluded what was the right thing 
to do he threw himself into it with all the 
ardor he had displayed in an earlier day 
and cause. When the idea of human sla- 
very became abhorrent to his sense of jus- 
tice he fought it with tongue and pen and 
sword. 

When he entered upon this new task he 
found himself upon the frontier of medical 
progress with all the hard conditions of the 
pioneer to combat. But while the husband: 
man who was to plant a new school of 
healing upon the earth must suffer the pri- 
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vations, the loneliness and the buffetings 
of the elments, yet the soil was not alto- 
gether unfertile nor wholly unprepared. 
The need for a change in healing methods 
was in some quarters beginning to be 
recognized. Hahnemann’s crusade had to 
some extent reduced the allopathic dosage 
and incidentally had cast doubt upon the 
whole theory of curing with drugs. Many 
minor prophets were crying out against the 
unnaturalness, the futility, the positive 
harm of strong medication. It remained, 
however, for Dr. Still to go all the way. He 
followed his thought to its logical conclu- 
sion. He strove to emancipate the bodies 
of men from the tyranny of drugs. In 
prophetic vision he saw the end (even now 
unrealized) of crude and often cruel meth- 
ods of treatment and a great lifting from 
the heart of humanity of the ancient but 
unnecessary burden of illness. It was not so 
much a reform as a revolution. He pro- 
claimed a new philosophy of life, as well 
as a new gospel of healing. 

Having embarked upon this crusade he 
proceeded with the faith and enthusiasm of 
the prophet and the zeal of the reformer 
to deliver his message . While he hit from 
the shoulder and called a spade a spade, it 
is worthy of remark that he warred against 
a system and not against men. It is on 
record that he said: “I have no desire to 
make war on the doctors themselves, but 
against their fallacious theories.” 


The world, however great its need, re- 
sents being jarred out of its inertia. It 
has never been hospitable to its prophets 
and reformers. They are rarely acclaimed 
in their lifetime. We in this day who are 
practicing osteopathy with honor and profit, 
a system that is now very generally re- 
garded as a learned profession, can scarcely 
realize at what cost to himself the founder 
planted and nurtured a new school of 
healing. 

Doctor Still paid the penalty of genius 
by suffering its isolation. In the realm of 
thought, where he dwelt in the early days, 
he was practically alone; there was none to 
accompany him. His was the voice crying 
in the wilderness. A warm-hearted man 
uncommonly endowed by nature for choice 
and rare companionships, he trod the wine 
press alone. On the one hand his late 
associates in medicine proclaimed him 
quack and heretic, while not a few of the 
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people whom he desired to serve cried out 
fool and madman. Before making his de- 
cision he was well aware such would be 
the case, yet he went forward. 

I would not give the impression that Dr. 
Still was at any time without human 
friendship. It was in the realms of science, 


of prophecy that he suffered, though un- 
complainingly, his greatest loneliness. 
There were always those, who if they did 
not comprehend Still the philosopher, yet 
were bound to Still the man with hoops of 
steel; for there was that in him which com- 
manded the love of his fellows. And it is 
to his everlasting credit, as well as dem- 
onstration of the predominating trait of his 
character, that in the days of his later pros- 
perity, when the rich and powerful would 
fawn upon him, he turned to the friends of 
his humbler days. 


Those who would really know Dr. Still, 
and draw the richest lesson from his life, 
must understand that nothing was further 
from his purpose than to exalt himself. He 
cid not care to pose as a demigod, nor to 
inspire in others fanatical worship of him- 
self as the head of a new cult. While he 
often, indeed usually, spoke as one having 
authority, he did not expect his mere dic- 
tum to be accepted as law by those who 
followed him. Nor would he have us be- 
lieve that when he had finished his contri- 
butions to osteopathy it was henceforth to 
be regarded as a closed book, and that the 
fount of knowledge had been sealed. It 
was only in a few fundamentals that he 
proclaimed immutable laws. This sentence 
from his autobiography shows him to have 
been a sane, normal human being: “For 
twenty-one years I have worked in oste- 
opathy, yet I keep my throat ever ready for 
the swallowing of new things that con- 
stantly appear in it.” 


Doctor Still himself had no great rever- 
ence for authority, except as it demon- 
strated claims. Witness his terse saying 
which has been deemed worthy to be in- 
scribed upon his monument: “The God I 
worship demonstrates all His works.” So 
he despised sycophants and slavish imita- 
tors. He sought not to make automatons, 
but thinkers of those who accepted his phil- 
osophy. What he did demand of his dis- 
ciples with all the intensity of his being was 
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that they have the vision of truth as it had 
been revealed to him, and that they be loyal 
to it. It may be hackneyed, but of no man 
can it be more justly said, he was a wor- 
shipper at the shrine of truth. 


In the matter of method, in the appli- 
cation of and search for new truth, he 


wanted everyone to use his own brains. He 
no more demanded servile imitation of his 
technique, merely because it was his tech- 
nique, than he would have required that the 
practicians of his therapy should all discard 
the necktie and wear flannel shirts and 
top boots, because in the simplicity of his 
nature it pleased him to wear that garb. 


I have thus far spoken to little purpose 
if I have not already indicated that from 
my acquaintance with Dr. Still and a study 
of his life and writings, I am of the opin- 
ion that the outstanding, the dominating, 
traits of his character are intellectual hon- 
esty, plus loyalty. Loyalty is the golden 
thread that runs through the warp and 
woof of his life. Like the Apostle Paul 
he had seen a great light, and like that 
intrepid soul he was obedient unto the 
heavenly vision. ‘Though obedience meant 
for him, as it meant for Paul, the estrange- 
ment of old friends and associates, the 
sundering of tender ties, and the renounc- 
ing of the training and habits of thought 
of a lifetime. Yet through good report 
and through evil report he kept the faith. 


The worthiest memorial to Dr. Still that 
we, the heirs of his labors can hope to 
erect, will be a beneficent and efficient heal- 
ing profession wherein each member shall 
bring to the solution of every problem that 
confronts us the inflexible honesty of pur- 
pose, and unswerving loyalty to funda- 
mental truths that were the guiding im- 
pulses of his life. 

Doctor Still gave an important admoni- 
tion in one of his latest utterances to the 
graduates in osteopathy, when in the figur- 
ative language that was characteristic of 
his teachings, he said the initial letters D.O. 
meant to Dig On. And I doubt not that 
if an authentic message could come to us 
from our departed leader from the Great 
Beyond it would be identical with that com- 
pelling appeal, poetically ascribed to those 
who fell on Flanders Fields, bidding those 
who remain to Carry On. 
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The Visualizing Touch 


AuMmepA C. Apams, Cleveland, O. 


(lddress before the Cleveland Session of the A.O.A., July 27, 1921) 


SHALL not waste one of your price- 

less moments in any attempt to express 

either my deep appreciation of the honor 
which you have conferred upon me or my 
sense of utter inadequacy to the task which 
you have set. The first you would scarcely 
understand and the last you will all too, 
speedily discover for yourselves. 

When the Divine intelligence which we 
call God equipped man for dominion over 
the material universe He supplied to this 
creature of high destiny five avenues of 
contact along which myriad messengers 
might constantly travel bringing to Him in- 
timate knowledge of all His vast domain. 
That unnumbered ages were required for 
the evolution of this King of creation, dis- 
turbed the Divine intelligence less (im- 
measurably less) than you are fretted by 
waiting fifteen minutes for your chauffeur 
or your dressmaker. His is the patience 
born of infinite knowledge and measureless 
resource. With full realization of the long, 
slow moving centuries which must mark 
man’s blundering progress, having once en- 
dowed him with the five sense avenues, God 
left their development wholly to man’s own 
effort and ingenuity, knowing that only so 
would he fully comprehend or truly value 
them. 

The history of the progress of the race 
from the most primitive barbarism to the 
civilization of the twentieth century, is but 
the story of the development of the five 
sense organs of sight, hearing. touch, taste 
and smell. 

Some of us believe that there are those 
who (by superior culture or endowment) 
are possessed of a sixth sense, connected 
so far as we know with no one physical 
organ, a sense by means of which they dis- 
cover the otherwise unknowable or which 
in some instances takes the place of sight 
or hearing when those sense organs have 
been impared. But the majority of per- 


sons would scout this idea, and vivid as is 
my own belief it is not within the province 
of this hour to defend it. 

Each of the five sense avenues conveys 
its own particular group of impressions for 


which it is wholly responsible since it is the 
only medium by means of which these im- 
pressions can reach man’s consciousness. 
Their relative importance is determined by 
the scope and value of the messages which 
sach bears. Measured by this standard the 
eye far outranks all the other sense organs 
although we must not forget that men’s 
conceptions of value differ widely. The 
musician would perhaps give the first place 
to the ear, while the glutton would tell us 
that the sense of taste was most important. 
3ut then that is usually because in his cen- 
tral office there is no one at home to receive 
the messages which the other senses bring. 

Aided by microscope and telescope, the 
eye reveals to man all the vast treasures of 
the universe, from the tiniest protoplasm to 
the vastest planet that sweeps in majestic 
silence through the spaces of infinity. In 
the practical affairs of life sight is unques- 
tionably the most useful and valuable of 
the senses. Indeed, from the questions 
which my sighted friends are constantly 
asking me, I should almost infer that they 
imagine that they could not properly dress 
themselves or successfully engineer their 
focd from their plates to their mouths if 
they were unable to see. 

Far be it from me to minimize the value 
of vision. Perhaps no one possessing sight 
can possibly realize its worth as does one 
who must face life. brave the dangers of 
city streets, and enter into the relentless 
competition of the industrial or profes- 
sional world without it. But just because 
sight is so potent and priceless a gift, it has 
always seemed to me that most sighted per- 
sons so overstress it as greatly to depre- 
ciate the possibilities of the other senses. 
If this be true it is surely a mistake; first, 
because it leads to over-taxaticn of the eye, 
a fact testified to by the glasses which adorn 
the noses of about four-fifths of the people 
one meets; second, because it results in an 
under development of the other sense 
organs. 

Perhaps the only people who justlv value 
and dulv cultivate the sense of hearing are 
the musicians and the telegraph operators. 
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And of course we poor musicians don’t 
really count. But of all the sense percep- 
tion, the one which to me presents the 
richest field of unexplored possibilities is 
that of touch. Indeed popular thought 
seems largely to relegate this sense to the 
blind man as being the only one who really 
needs it. If his dependence upon it is be- 
yond question doubly so that of the sight- 
less woman since (like Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s Patsy) she has gotter do it all by 
the feelin’, wash her face, comb her hair, 
powder her nose, darn her hose, to say 
nothing of reading point, playing the piano, 
working the typewriter and a few more 
little things like that. No wonder a gen- 
erous seeing world just deeds over to us 
the sense of touch mortgage free. But we 
do not believe in monopoly and because it 
seems to us that a highly cultivated touch 
might in many instances be of inestimable 
value to you and because we believe this 
culture to be as attainable for you as for 
us, we long to share with you our wealth 
of enforced experience. It is true that both 
the painter and the pianist are largely de- 
pendent upcn the sense of touch. Each 
requires the highly trained hand to express 
what the artist’s eye sees and the musician’s 
ear hears. But as a rule the public accepts 
the finished product (the great picture or 
the mighty concert) with small conception 
of the years of relentless toil, the monoton- 
ous repetition of the same movements of 
fingers and wrist, the ceaseless effort to 
relax some muscles and strengthen others 
which have resulted at last in the consum- 
mate skill of the artist. We look with 
envy upon the artist’s gift, yet never since 
the world began has native endowment 
alone brought to any man success. Genius 
may, indeed be more than a mere capacity 
for toil; but without that capacity never 
were the laurels of genius won. The su- 
preme heights are reached only by those 
who (resisting the lure of pleasure and 
denying the urge of common human desire) 
have, amid unutterable physical weariness 
and spiritual stress, striven for their chosen 
goal. 

Not long ago a kind lady said to me, “Oh 
well, you should be so thankful because as 
soon as one becomes blind God immediately 
makes all their senses that much keener.” 
Never was there a greater fallacy as I have 
proved not only by own experience but by 
five years of teaching in a school for the 
blind. Moreover, I have too much respect 
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for the Divine common sense to believe 
that God is going to do for me that which it 
were far better that I should do for myself. 
It is true that intelligent blind people can, 
by means of touch and hearing and that 
subtler sixth sense previously refered to, 
do everything but see. But this is abso- 
lutely not because blindness has in some 
mysterious way quickened these senses but 
merely because being wholly dependent 
upon them we naturally cultivate them to 
an extent which others do not. Knowing 
as I do at what tremendous cost of nerve 
and blood and brain this culture is achieved, 
it is difficult not to resent the pretty little 
special providence theory which would so 
minimize our effort. 

On the other hand, don’t let us put any- 
thing over on you. There are among us 
shysters who love to pile up the wonder by 
trying to make you believe that we can do 
the impossible. I scarcely need say to this 
audience that blind people can not dis- 
tinguish colors by means of the sense of 
touch, the fakers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I make this statement on the 
strength of the results of a wide range of 
experiment conducted by the most eminent 
educators of the blind the world over. I 
know no reason why so unscientific a no- 
tion should have gained such wide cred- 
ence, unless it be because you always test 
us on fabrics. Now, the texture of cloth 
is greatly modified by different dyes. This 
might not be discernible to your touch but 
it is to ours. I doubt not that many blind 
persons actually persuade themselves that 
they can feel color because they are able to 
distinguish black cloth from white and in 
some instances black and white from other 
colors. ‘Try these persons on your hair or 
the cat cr different kinds of flowers or 
wood. 

In proof that the visualizing touch is 
largely a matter of cultivation, pardon a 
personal word. I have always believed 
that my own was somewhat below normal. 
To be sure I could read both line letter and 
point before the age of ten. But I think 
this was only because my mother started 
me long ahead of the game. 

She taught me my alphabet from the let- 
ters on my tin baby plate. When I was 
about thirteen, the fancy work teacher 
ejected me from her class because she said I 
was hopelessly awkward with my hands and 
never would learn to knit or crochet. Now 
when any one tells me that I cannot do a 
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thing I always consider that they have 
dared me to do it. And as my father 
was Scotch Irish, I do hate to take a dare. 
So I went to a teacher with more patience 
and larger faith and by Christmas I had 
crocheted a handkerchief case and one pair 
of slippers. But many and bitter were the 
tears shed in the process, and as for the 
poor teacher she had typhoid fever im- 
mediately after Christmas. However, she 
recovered and I can now crochet about any 
crochetable article to say nothing of darn- 
ing my hose and threading an ordinary 
number eight needle, not a selfthreader. 
This is no high water mark of achievement, 
however, for I know many sightless women 
more clever than I who can sew on the 
machine and cook and do a thousand things 
that I cannot do. 

What has the visualizing touch to do 
with osteopathy? Who shall say if not 
you? Osteopathy is a science. But every 
science has its art, the skill by which its 
laws and discoveries are made practically 
serviceable to the world. Equally every 
art has its science and to be truly great an 
artist should know something of the laws 
under which he works. But not every 
scientist has the skill of the artist. 

I know osteopathy only from the angle 
of the patient. But you will admit that we 
have our viewpoint, and let me tell you a 
secret. Most of us know the instant an 
osteopath takes us in hand whether he be 
solely a scientist with a scientist’s accurate 
knowledge or whether he be possessed of 
that magic touch which entitles him to rank 
as both scientist and artist. 

Two thousand years ago there walked 
in Judea a Man who, whatever else you 
may think of him, was incontestably the 
world’s greatest healer. And how did He 
give sight to one born blind and bring 
a little dead girl back to life? By the 
divine artistry of his touch. 

The artist touch, like the musician’s 
ear. is no doubt measurably a gift. But 
as I have tried to prove, it is also in no 
small degree an achievement of culture. 
By what methods I have scarcely time 
even to suggest. Of course the ideal he- 
ginning is with the child but the same 
devices employed with him would avail 
for you. When you return from a day’s 
outing. recall not merely what you saw 
and heard but also what you touched and 
touch everything not plainly labeled: 
“Hands Off.” 
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Turn out your light and see how much. 


you can do without it; only take the ad- 
vice of experience and don’t leave any 
half-open doors unless you wish to per- 


suade the phrenologist that you have 
some most unusual bumps. Play the 


game of “touch and name it.” In a dark- 


ened room pass around the group some 
familiar object, allowing each to name 


and describe it. These simple expedients 


will at least serve to call the sense of 
touch to your attention and stimulate its: 


use. 
One of the first essentials of the artist 


touch is a certain relaxation (I know no- 


better word) of the whole hand, more 
especially the finger-tip. A relaxation 
which results in extreme delicacy even 
though coupled with great strength. 


As osteopaths, this hour may have 
brought you nothing. As friends, I dare 
ask you to share with me a moment’s 
vision. 

Suppose that, for three generations, 
all thinking men and women should 
(flinging aside alike the lust of gold and 
love of ease), strive with the utmost 
passion of their being to develop every 
God-given faculty, physical, mental and 
spiritual, to the highest possible perfec- 
tion, laying the resultant powers in ser- 
vice at the feet of their weaker brothers. 
What then? Why, then there would be 
so many possessing the healing touch 
that disease and deformity would vanish 
from the earth. Then would we bear 
clean children of splendid endowment 
who should face life free and untram- 
meled. And then, Ah, then, should dawn 
that statelier Eden, when men and women 
should walk as kings and queens upon 
a regenerated earth! A wild dream? the 
vision of an insane idealism? But why, 
ladies and gentlemen, why? 


If in the beginning God saw in us His 
image, why should we not return to that 
likeness by the processes of a self- 
determined evolution, how ever hard or 
long the way? At any rate, no lesser 
task is worthy of our efforts, no lower 
destiny woos our desire, and it were bet- 
ter to follow that star and fail than to 
win all for which pride and wealth and 
a sordid materialism summon us to strive. 
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Osteopathic Conscience 


Puitie H. Gray, Detroit, Mich. 


Chairman of Board, Detroit Osteopathic Hospital 


(Address before the Cleveland Session of the A. O. A., July 29, 1921) 


THINK that makes a good title for 

-what I want to.say to you, and it may 

not be necessary, having given the title, 
to refer to it again. A godly conscience is 
a most vital factor in the world; its lack is 
an absolute tragedy. ‘The osteopath, too, 
must have a conscience, a godly conscience, 
and a conscience alive to everything that is 
truly best in the practice of his profession, 
as well as everything that means for the 
advancement of the whole profession. 

A true, keen, godly conscience will not 
let anyone live a selfish, self-centered life, 
and what I esteem to be an osteopathic 
conscience will not permit its possessor to 
live only in the atmosphere of his office, 
which invariably becomes dwarfing in its 
effect. There is such a quality in the 
world. as osteopathic conscience. I have 
run into it a number of times and I 
rejoice in its existence. In contrast to 
what I believe is a pathetic lack of con- 
science, proper conscience let me say, it is 
refreshing to find members of the profes- 
sion with their banners set high, an atmos- 
phere of genuine sincerity about them, and 
an integrity and earnestness evident which 
develop that most prized human quality of 
personal magnetism, for the osteopath must 
possess or develop that quality or reach 
success by a heavier grade than he is likely 
to be able to. . 

Then the osteopath whom I have met who 
possesses a proper conscience, a growing 
conscience—for conscience doesn’t stand 
still, but either grows or dulls—is the osteo- 
path who seldom, if ever, exploits his own 
practice unless asked direct questions about 
it, but talks and thinks and influences in 
terms of his whole profession and the mas- 
ter truths that give you all an existence as 
osteopaths. 

Your profession needs you, and even 
though you can proye that you have a 
splendid paying practice back home, I am 
unable to discover just how that gives the 
profession the help it needs and has a right 
to demand of you. The profession needs 


you with your courage, your daring, your 
vision and your sacrifice. Will it pay? Is 
it worth while? Don’t ask such questions. 
I am fascinated with what your profession 
already is, with so much of the attached 
human equation—indifferent—dragging it 
and keeping it from coming into its own, 
and | am interested beyond measure in 
what your profession will become; that 
great contribution you will make to human- 
ity when the attached working force, the 
human equation, gets the vision that is 
there and harnessing it up, puts it at work. 

You are new, you are young, you are 
largely untried and lamentably unknown 
and misunderstood as yet. Other schools 
have a long start on you, but sure as fate, 
you are going to cut down that distance, 
but not without effort from everyone. 

In the great out of doors you never climb 
without being rewarded—the stimulating 
exercises, the clearer air, the greater hori- 
zon, all justify the effort.: I believe I have 
met osteopaths who did not seem to be any 
more thrilled with their calling, or interested 
in it, than if they kept a shoe shining par- 
lor. Such osteopaths are listless. How 
can they ever grip their profession with 
such a flabby hold on it? Shoe shining is 
perfectly honorable, and for some it’s just 
what they should do. However, there is 
no vision from that field—perfectly flat— 
no climbing necessary. But your profes- 
sion is not in the lowlands—you are located 
in a mountainous region—you must climb 
and must shut your eyes not to catch 
visions. 

Has God blessed you with a vision? Then 
put it to work. Don’t bundle it up and 
shelve it for a more convenient season, for 
later, when you take down your bundle to 
use it, there will be nothing in it. Muscles 
and visions need using and exercising to 
keep them fit and alive. 

Sometimes people think and act a gen- 
eration ahead of their time and the world 
struggles on, perhaps finally catching up 
to the advanced vision. To the masses 
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there is only a “flesh pot” vision and no 
look ahead. The world is suffering today 
for intelligent leadership; not so much for 
those with a vision for a generation ahead 
as for those who can see for tomorrow— 
for next year. May I claim to have been 
blessed with visions for you for tomorrow 
—for next year—and even for a generation 
or more ahead, and I am aware that to be 
consistent I must put those visions at work. 
I feel as though something has been work- 
ing a little already. 

There are degrees of vision, of course, 
and the osteopath is drawn outside of his 
office and purely circumscribed thinking 
and action, when he begins to take a little 
vision of his whole profession into partner- 
ship with himself. Let ten years, or even 
less, be given to some definite service for 
osteopathy at large, and his vision will have 
grown enormously. He will be hitched up 
to an active, growing osteopathic con- 
science, too, for conscience and vision are 
closely related. We have some conditions 
in Detroit which have led to a number of 
our osteopaths growing and developing and 
catching visions in the last year and a half. 
I can’t tell you how that delights me. 

\VWith some osteopaths I have seen or 
heard of I fear their whole stock in trade 
is just to make a living. and with that they 
are content. Think of it. Isn’t that pa- 
thetic? Oh! look away from self, every 
one of you, and determine to leave your 
unselfish impress somewhere on this great 
school of healing which is yours. Then 
shall it go on maintaining itself and gather- 
ing strength even after your hands have 
been withdrawn from it, while without 
ceasing it has done its noble work of bless- 
ing and healing. 

What a tragic thing it is when a child 
fails to grow and develop normally. What 
tears and heartache that means to the 
mother, and when after some years have 
passed that boy is twenty years old and 
should be bringing the joy to the mother 
which that age normally brings, he is as it 
were a child of minor years, dull and un- 
developed, how crushed and subdued is 
such a mother, and what a cross she has to 
bear. That boy was a rosebud in his cradle 
days—beautiful with promise—but the bud 
never opened up. The rose is most beau- 
tiful when it has opened the widest. It is 
not beautiful when it fails to open un and 
lives and perishes within itself. Will you 
let me apply this to you osteopaths and 
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your own great school of healing, in which 
1 have so much faith? 

Up in the northern part of Michigan in 
the country of pine trees, where I am much 
interested in a big Y. M. C. A. camp, I 
have learned with deep interest a lesson 
from those pine trees. When a big pine 
tree has fallen and lain rotting for years, 
you can walk through the woods and easily 
kick that rotting tree to pieces, but the knots 
out of which came the branches do not rot. 
They remain hard and flinty, and are easily 
gathered up, making excellent fuel for our 
camp fires. The knots mark the spots 
where the tree, reaching outside of itself, 
formed into branches and gave that tree 
its beauty. No tree in the world can be 
beautiful without branches. No one shel- 
ters under such a tree. It is cut down for 
it mars the vision. 

When you and I engage in unselfish ser- 
vice, in consideration and thought of others, 
in sacrifice that the world may be better 
because we have lived in it, then before 
God and our fellow men we can be likened 
to great, beautiful, spreading, shady trees. 
Is there an _ osteopath without those 
branches which alone make for beauty? Is 
there an osteopath standing barren and un- 
attractive like the tree without the limbs? 
When you and I are gone, what we have 
done for self will utterly perish as the 
trunk of the pine tree perishes, but what 
we have done to reach outside of self, to 
beautify and help the world or a great cause 
like that which draws us together here at 
this time, will have lasting effect and will, 
like the pine knots, be practically imperish- 
able. Let those twin forces, conscience 
and vision, move us all as we stop and con- 
sider here. 

Many of you have seen the mighty 
glaciers as they move slowly, oh, so slowly, 
but surely, steadily in one mass until, slip- 
ping down the mountain side out of the 
frigid air into a moderate temperature, they 
are constantly creating a rushing, roaring, 
irresistible torrent. Not with cold, but 
with warmth, would I have the whole os- 
teopathic body move harmoniously, unitedly 
toward its contact with humanity, and there 
mightily and irresistibly speak to the world. 
Is there pending legislation in Washington 
which seems most menacing to osteopathy ? 
Move steadily, surely, unitedly on it. Give 
and sacrifice together that it may be de- 
feated. Then will osteopathy rise up to 
be seen of all men. 
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I see lamentably small things keeping os- 
teopaths apart when this great school needs 
all its representatives at work willingly 
and without discord, to exalt it and give it 
its justifiable place before men. In Detroit 
I have heard the rumbling of jealousy, 
hatred, envy, distrust and the rest of the 
string, and it has come to me that we have 
no monopoly of this choice list of osteo- 
pathic first aids. Other cities are trying 
to pass us in this contest. Away with it 
all. ‘hese have no place in the osteopathic 
camp unless we are humanly weaker than 
we have any business to be. I see these 
things like pesky mosquitoes which have 
got into my sleeping room, and which must 
be killed or driven out if I am to have my 
rest. 

sriefly, how shall osteopaths reach out 
and up and command attention’ I shall 
mention but two or three of many vital 
points. Tirst, have abundant, never failing 
courage, though not of the dare-devil type, 
and with fair consideration and restraint 
towards all opponents, reach out and up 
gamely, determinedly, always entrenched in 
your great truths and recognizing and al- 
lowing all truth the world over. Have 
faith in that which you have spent years in 
training for. Let your faith be an intel- 
ligent faith, not a blind one. Let your faith 
admit that osteopathy has grown since you 
left school. Are you keeping up with it? 
That is vital. Surely you are not follow- 
ing technical, school-day osteopathy. Sac- 
rifice, if need be, to get some form of post 
graduate training periodically. Otherwise, 
your needed faith in your profession may 
warp and dwindle. And again, don’t boast. 
Members of the allopathic school have said 
to me, ‘Osteopaths are all right as far as 
they go,” or “Osteopaths claim too much.” 
To be sure, they are right as far as they 
go and a deal farther, and I don’t think 
osteopaths claim enough. But know your 
limitations; know that you can’t do every- 
thing. Work, manipulate, treat with your 
hands while always keeping a becoming 
and convincing silence with your lips when 
tempted to boast about personal achieve- 
ment. I want to see osteopaths all over 
the country “deliver the goods,” then the 
credit and the acclaim will take care of 
itself without yelling for it. Deep, thought- 
ful, careful, intelligent work will surely 
land you in the hearts of a grateful and 
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appreciative people. What more can you 
want? 

What a privilege is yours ‘to heal God’s 
creatures. You are not handling the arti- 
ficial, but God’s own children. Skilled 
workmen turn out artificial products, but 
you should be skilled of fhe skilled in your 
woikshop, for God lets you deal with life. 
How quickly, if any of us see now-a-days 
far too frequent auto accident, will we run 
to help the unfortunate victims escape from 
the overturned car, that these people, God’s 
creatures, may live and go on with their 
accustomed duties and places in the world. 
There come to you in your calling people 
in equal distress. They can’t work. They 
are troubled and in pain. As you would 
help to lift the auto from the victims of an 
accident, with your splendid training, 
knowledge and experience, you are privi- 
leged in so large a measure to lift the load 
of physical suffering from those who come 
to you, that they may go on their way re- 
joicing. When you do that you are pro- 
ductive and your work has the added vir- 
tue of making it possible for others to 
again produce. Produce and make pro- 
duction by others possible, and the world 
will be at your feet. 

Have you ever sat out under the stars on 
a summer night and watched the meteors 
in their flash across the sky? How still, 
how stately, and how majestic are the 
heavens when the meteor flashes into view. 
Yet it has run its course, the heavens are 
undisturbed ; they are exactly as they were. 
The same stillness, the same stateliness and 
the same majesty are there. Will you fol- 
low me when I say that your life and my 
life are but meteors? We flash for a few 
short years across God’s still, stately, ma- 
jestic, eternal program, and the great 
Divine program has been almost undis- 
turbed by our entrance and our exit. But 
I can hinder God’s program for the world. 
by failing to do His will in my short life, 
while I can materially help in the accom- 
plishing of that program if my life finds 
its promptings in the eternal will: I can- 
not escape my relation with the eternal 
majesty. Why should I try to? Let me 
do my duty, my God-directed-duty. When 
man has done his duty he has sounded an 
eternal note in the world. The accomplish- 
ment of even a simple duty is just so far 
an eternal contribution on the right side. 
The world groans today because such 
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masses of people shirk their duty, and that 
makes for colossal tragedy. 

An osteopath can make as big a fool of 
himself, or make as big a failure of life, 
who tries to live without God, as anyone 
else. You osteopaths are working with 
God, the creator. He knows it. Don’t you 
want to know it and let the world see that 
you know it? Then who can place a 
boundary around your achievement, or 
what measure can give the sum of your 
service to humanity ? 

Have I side-stepped from my subject? 
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Have I gone far afield from thought of 
osteopathic conscience? I challenge you 
to show me that I haven’t woven it all 
through the message I have tried to bring 
to you. There is an osteopathic conscience. 
You must find it if you have it not. It is 
priceless. Having it, cling te it. Let its 
true, clean, upright, forward leading bring 
you on through the years of life, and you 
will have set in motion forces that can 
never die, because they are truth and the 
works of truth. 
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Convention History Told by Those Who 
Made It 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION 
W. A. Gravett, D.O., Secretary 


HE 1921 Convention of the A.O.A. 

was neither an epoch maker nor a 

record breaker. The actual regis- 
tration exceeded six hundred, but the at- 
tendance would be over seven hundred if 
every one had registered; less than a 
fourth of the membership of the A.O.A. 
—entirely too small a percentage, par- 
ticularly when it is taken into considera- 
tion that Cleveland is central to a very 
large osteopathic population. Doubtless 
the extreme hot weather had a great deal 
to do with this small attendance. 

The 350 Railroad Certificates neces- 
sary to guarantee the return half fare 
were obtained. 

The Cleveland Convention, however, 
has some very excellent accomplishments 
to its credit. The scientific program met 
‘every requirement and the approval of 
those in attendance. The profession’s 
appetite for technique and more tech- 
nique was for once satiated. How osteo- 
paths do love to talk and listen to 
“shop”! In this fulfillment the Program 
Chairman, Dr. Jennie A. Ryel, planned 
so carefully that the program as a whole 
was not thereby disproportionate. Other 
essential features were not neglected. It 
was a completely balanced osteopathic 
program. Furthermore a plan of pro- 
gram organization, submitted by the 
Chairman and approved by the Board, 


will not only make the work much easier 
for future chairmen but will assure as 
far as possible competent programs for 
tuture years. 


Dr. C. D. Swope of Washington, D. C., 
was appointed Program Chairman for 
the next annual meeting. Dr. Swope 
served as a Trustee for six years, two 
years of which he acted as Chairman of 
the Department of Public Affairs. 


The next convention goes to Los 
Angeles, California. Last year it was 
necessary to find some city willing to 
entertain the convention. This year New 
York City and Los Angeles both ex- 
tended cordial invitations. The presen- 
tation was done in a very efficient man- 
ner. Dr. W. Curtis Brigham and Dr. 
Harry Forbes officiated for Los Angeles 
We are assured one of the largest hotels 
in the country. The California State 
Society, the Western Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation and the Hawaii Osteopathic As- 
sociation endorsed the invitation of the 
Los Angeles City Society. Dr. Cecil R. 
Rogers, President of the New York City 
Society, Dr. Charles Hazzard, Dr. 
Thomas Thorborn and a representative 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel presented 
New York City’s advantages. The vote 
was by roll call, Los Angeles winning 
by a substantial majority vote. Dr. 


James M. Fraser of Evanston, Illinois, 
has been appointed General Transporta- 
tion Chairman. He has accepted and will 
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take up his duties immediately, appoint- 
ing the different sectional chairmen at 
an early date. 

Kirksville extended an invitation to 
hold the 1924 Convention in that city. 

The Philadelphia County Osteopathic 
Society extended an invitation to hold 
the annual Convention in Philadelphia in 
1926, at which time a World’s Fair is 
planned to commemorate the 150th anni- 
versary of American Independence. 

The Virginia Osteopathic Society ex- 
tended an invitation to hold the 1928 
Convention in the city of Richmond to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still who 
was born in Virginia. 

The election of officers took place on 
Tuesday. Dr. Samuel Louis Scothorn, 
Dallas, Texas, was elected President, 
over Dr. H. M. Vastine, Harrisburg, Pa., 
the only other nominee. Dr. Scothorn 
has been Chairman of the Department of 
Education for the past three years. Dr. 
O. S. Miller, St. Louis, Mo., was elected 
First Vice-President; Dr. Sophronia T. 
Rosebrook, Portland, Maine, Second 
Vice-President. For Trustees to serve 
for a term of three years, Dr. H. M. 
Walker, Ft. Worth, Texas; Dr. George 
A. Still, Kirksville, Missouri; Dr. E. J. 


- Drinkall, Chicago, Illinois; Dr, R. B. Gil- 


mour, Sioux City, Iowa; and Dr. W. 
Curtis Brigham, Los Angeles, California 
(re-elected), were elected. 

The Board’ reappointed Dr. Asa 
Willard as Chairman of the Department 
of Public Affairs and Dr. H. F. Morse, 
Department of Finance and Develop- 
ment. Dr. W. F. Link was appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Publica- 
tion and Dr. R. B. Gilmour, Department 
of Education, to succeed Dr. S. L. Scot- 
horn. These four Chairmen with the 
President, immediate past-President and 
the Secretary constitute the Executive 
Committee. With the exception of Dr. 
Rk, B. Gilmour these appointees are well 
known to the profession at large, hav- 
ing served as Trustees or in some execu- 
tive capacity previously. Dr. Gilmour is 
the efficient Secretary of the lowa Divis- 
ion Society of the A.O.A. He has beén 
in active practice at Sioux City, Iowa, 
for a number of years. Dr. C. B. Atzen 
will. continue as Legislative Director; 
Dr. R. Kendrick Smith as Press Director ; 
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Dr. Carl P. McConnell as Editor of the 
A.O.A. JourNAL; Dr. George W. Goode 
as Editor of the Osteopathic Magazine. 

The constitutional amendment relative 
to election of a President one year in ad- 
vance of tenure of office was defeated. 
This amendment had its first reading a 
year ago. 

The several amendments pertaining 
to re-organization of departments which 
were prepared by a committee under in- 
structions and published in the April 
JouRNAL were defeated. 

An amendment to the By-Laws was 
made whereby nominations will be in 
order on the second day of the Conven- 
tion and the election the day following. 

Beginning with the Education-Legis- 
lation Conference on Sunday afternoon 
and continuing throughout the meetings 
of the House of Delegates and the Board 
there was manifest a greater feeling of 
tolerance for other schools and systems 
of healing. Several resolutions to this 
effect were introduced. Most of them 
were defeated. In the discussion which 
followed their introduction, however, it 
was apparent that a great change has 
come over the profession relative to our 
attitude towards other systems of physi- 
cal therapy. This Conference endorsed 
the recommendations made by the re- 
spective Chairmen, Dr. Scothorn and Dr. 
Atzen. (The Resolutions and recommen- 
dations adopted will be covered in a Sup- 
plement to the A.O.A. JouRNAL, together 
with the reports of the different Depart- 
ments and Bureaus and the Auditor’s re- 
port, the same as was done last year. 
The Board further authorized the pub- 
lishing of a non-membership Directory 
as a supplement to the 1921-1922 Direc- 
tory.) 

The Cleveland osteopaths, though 
small in number, handled the Convention 
in a capable manner. All the detail work 
was well taken care of. One outstand- 
ing feature long to be remembered was 
the social side of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion. The reception and ball on Monday 
evening, the boat ride and the banquet 
added much to the pleasure of this 
heated session. The banquet deserves 
particular mention. Edmund Vance 
Cooke, the Cleveland poet, entertained 
the Convention delightfully for three- 
quarters of an hour with a reading of 
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original poems. His selections were so 
pertinent to a function of this kind that 
the banqueters were delighted and 
showed their appreciation in an impres- 
sive manner. The Operatic Quartette 
added greatly to the evening’s pleasures. 

The question of adequate headquarters 
for A.O.A. Conventions was brought 
forcibly to the fore at Cleveland. The 
theatre which was used at Chicago for 
general assemblies was badly missed. To 
accommodate the numerous sections and 
general assemblies the House of Dele- 
gates was shifted from pillar to post. It 
attempted to do business in quarters 
which were entirely unsuited. To work 
efficiently a large hall with a number of 
committee rooms just off is essential. Its 
work would be greatly facilitated under 
such environment, The House this year 
was like a turbulent stream, which to be 
made useful must needs be controlled 
and directed. An enormous amount of 
enthusiasm and energy went for naught 
this year when under proper control it 
might have been used advantageously. 

In connection with the House it should 
be borne in mind that the osteopathic 
profession is comparatively young and 
the House might be likened to a young 
man just exercising his first prerogative 
as a voter. Naturally he feels his im- 
portance and responsibility. The state- 
ment made frequently at Cleveland that 
the House’s chief function is to provide 
an exhaust for hot air is unfair. Quite 
to the contrary it offers the only solution 
for just representation of the member- 
ship of the Division Societies of which 
the A.O.A. is now composed. As long as 
the A.O.A. dealt with individuals the 
Board of Trustees with its Executive 
Committee was sufficient, but with the 
growth of Division Societies it becomes 
necessary to deal with these Division 
Societies and not with individuals. To 
impress upon the delegates the fact that 
they are sent to the House as representa- 
tives, a resolution was adopted which 
emphasizes the urgent necessity of these 
delegates making a formal report to 
their Division Executives immediately on 
their return from the Convention. 

To continue to have the House serve 
its original purpose as a representative 
body the membership and voting power 
must be confined to those who are truly 
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representative, elected as such by the 
members back home. That this thought 
was borne in mind by the drafters of the 
new Constitution and By-Laws is evi- 
denced in the fact that neither the Exe- 
cutives or the Board of Trustees have a 
vote in the House of Delegates. Student 
Auxiliaries are accorded a representative 
without vote but that is largely to inter- 
est and educate the ‘student body in the 
the organization. These remarks are 
prompted because of the desire on the 
part of a number of organizations to 
have representation in the House of Del- 
egates: The Associated Colleges—each 
one a vote which would total seven — 
the National Women’s Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, the Hospital Association, and 
last but not least, the ex-Presidents at 
their annual dinner voted themselves the 
right and the privilege of being members 
of the House. In accord with the ex- 
pression a constitutional amendment was 
given first reading whereby Article VI 
shall be amended to include ex-Presi- 
dents. 

Just what is hoped to be gained by 
such procedure is hard to understand. 
Any member of the A.O.A. has a perfect 
right to come before the House of Dele- 
gates. The House itself votes whether 
it shall hear him. Upon motion of a 
representative in the House he would 
either be given an audience or be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the House. 
There is nothing to prevent an ex-Presi- 
dent or anyone else from coming before 
the House of Delegates. Some Division 
Society may have more ex-Presidents 
than delegates. These delegates may be 
instructed and vote accordingly, while 
the ex-Presidents might be entirely at 
variance with these instructions and so 
speak against the measure, thereby de- 
feating the very object of the House — 
namely representative legislation. This 
very thing took form in the amendment 
introduced by an alternate from a Divis- 
ion Society, who constitutionally has no 
right to introduce a resolution in the 
House while the two _ representatives 
from that State were seated, but the 
Chair recognized the alternate and the 
Resolution was received. 

Another resolution in the House that 
any member of the A.O.A. wishing to 
present a matter to the House of Dele- 
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gates should first be referred to a De- 
partment head of the A.O.A. prevailed. 
This meant that thereafter anyone who 
had any criticism to offer of a Depart- 
ment of the A.O.A. or the work being 
done by that Department should be re- 
ferred to the Department which he was 





cedure as ‘could be brought about. I am 
a firm believer in democracy. I believe 
the common people can be trusted. I 


‘believe in the House of Delegates. 


The Board of Trustees voted to dis- 
continue the large membership certifi- 
cates after this year and issue in their 
stead a membership card. 

The establishing of central head- 


‘quarters with a paid Secretary in charge 


giving all his time to the affairs of the 
Association, has been left to the Execu- 
tive Committee. The present Secretary 
eliminated himself as a candidate for the 
position by refusing to leave Dayton for 
Chicago. This refusal was based on the 
presumption that~ he couldn’t be ade- 
quately protected by a contract, covering 
a period of years, which would justify 
his leaving practice and establishing 
himself anew in Chicago. The Board is on 
record as favoring a lay Secretary. Until a 
competent man can be secured the pres- 
ent arrangement, with the Secretary at 
Dayton and the Business Manager at 
Orange, will be continued with their 
present incumbents. 

Another amendment to the By-Laws 
prevailed whereby the By-Laws cannot 
be amended at an annual meeting by a 
first reading at a previous session but 
must be in the hands of the Secretary 
and published in the A.O.A. JoURNAL 
sixty days in advance of the annual 
meeting. 

RerBpoLtp Bipc., Dayton, OuIo 


ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 
GeorceE A. Stiut, M.D., D.O. 
Chairman 


HROUGH the efforts of Drs. Scot- 
horn, Waldo, Atzen, and others, the 
representatives of all the osteopathic 
colleges got together in one room at the 
Chicago meeting 1920, and after a few pre- 
liminary word battles, they organized with 
all participating and ananimously elected 
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officers for the first time in osteopathic 
history. 

So far as history records, my election 
was the first thing ever voted on by all the 
colleges and even then, native modesty for- 
bade one of us from voting. 

Away back in 1899 an attempt of the 
A. $. O. to put the Des Moines school out 
of business, resulted in enough smaller 
schools absenting themselves that there was 
no quorum. Not long after this, the A. S. 
O. withdrew from the A. C. O. and sent 
no representative until we met in 1920, as 
above mentioned. 

It was a conincidence that the A. S. O. 
representative was nominated at this time 
by the Des Moines representative both 
schools having changed hands since 1899. 
The first attempt after organization was to 
locate records of any previous meetings. 

At this date, August 10, 1921 none has 
been located except fleeting reports in jour- 
nals. It may be mentioned that this fea- 
ture was only slightly improved this year, 
the secretary’s report for 1920 reaching 
the 1921 organization eleven months and 
three days late. 

The main result of the week’s session was 
that we got acquainted and discovered the 
possibility of friendly co-operation. It re- 
minded me of one of our Rotary meetings 
at home where each man was asked to tell 
what he had learned from Rotary. One 
fellow who had always been a bit offish y’ 
know, said, “I have learned that every man 
here is a damsite better fellow than I 
thought he could be.” And so it was with 
us; we found out that there were some 
ood spots among the other fellows and the 
other schools as well as the W. K. good 
spots in ourselves. Even “Doctor” Rav- 
mond almost decided that even the A. S. O. 
might be saved. 

And so the foundation was laid for co- 
oneration and perhaps it is just as well that 
the records should start there and with that 
item. 

This year the joint meeting of the A. C. 
QO. and the Educational Committee of the 
A. O. A. on Sunday morning threatened to 
put things on the old dog fight basis, but 
when the colleves met as the A. C. O. the 
dove again settled on the table and slept 
throuch the week, undisturbed. This 
proved that the colleges can do better alone 
and that school men are. after all, the 
ores to handle school affairs. 

To the discredit of the schools be it said. 
however. that time was when the law of 
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the wolf pack prevailed and if one seemed 
to slip, the rest “chewed it up” clean. This 
year, Heaven knows, one of them seemed 
to have slipped an inch or two, but the 
cannibalistic attitude did not appear. In- 
stead we all enjoyed Dr. Sartwell’s mas- 
terly adjective spangled defense and felt 
that the “helping hand” made a better ap- 
pearance than the “mailed fist.” We 
passed many resolutions during the week 
but only two were important. Even those 
were less important than the fact that no 
motion was made but what after discussion 
it was either rejected or passed «unani- 
mously. Seems too good to be true, but 
it is, at that. We reconfirmed the two 
year rule for M.D.’s, no matter where 
graduated. We passed up the Chiro credits 
for the time. 

We agreed on “School year of nine 
months” including Thanksgiving and 
Christmas Holidays. Most important, we 
asked to be allowed one small fraction of 
authorized right to attend to our own busi- 
ness. To do this, we asked that each of 
the seven colleges have one voting delegate 
in the house of delegates and one out of 
six on the board of trustees. Surely the 
men who devote their lives to the colleges 
should be as capable of voting on college 
problems as a man who has seen no college 
since commencement day and never man- 
aged anything but an office. 

Well, our delegates were accepted (but 
without vote) and our trustee was elected 
with.vote. We have settled the curriculum 
and most other school arguments. 

Our main problem next year is to pre- 
sent ourselves more understandingly to the 
profession and to get it into the cortex of 
the powers that be that the schools could 
help manage that student getting campaign. 
If they didn’t know something about get- 
ting, there wouldn’t be any “got.” My only 
fear is that co-operation between the col- 
Iges is and co-operation between them and 
the A. O. A. may be like “Casey Jones and 
the Western Mail.” 

Well. A. O. A., (meaning the profes- 
sion), help us all you can but those who 
won’t help, at least stand out of the road 
and the medical bear will at least know 
there’s been a fight. 

Our sincerest thanks are due Waldo, 
Scothorn, Atzen, Gravett, and Chiles, to 
date. 

Next year’s officers have all promised to 
be in Los Angeles. 

President, S. J. Kjerner, Kansas City. 
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Vice President, A. M. Flack, Philadel- 
phia. 

Secretary, Lillian Whiting, Los Angeles. 

Trustee Representative, Geo. A. Still, 
Kirksville. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
S. L. Scotrnuorn, D.O., 
Retiring Chairman of Department of 
Education 
JOINT meeting of Associated Col- 
A leges and Department of Education 
was held at the Cleveland Convention 
at 10 a.m. July 24. There was a 100 per cent 
attendance. Many important matters were 
brought before the meeting—one of interest 
to all was the report of Inspection of Col- 
leges made by Dr. C. B. Atzen, Censor on 
Department of Education. It is gratifying 
for us to see and know that a better under- 
standing of school problems is being 
reached by the representatives of our insti- 
tutions. President Waldo presided and 
Secretary Gravett recorded the minutes of 
the conference. 

At 2 o’clock the Educational Canference 
was called and presided over by Chairman 
of Department of Education. This meet- 
ing according to the By-laws is strictly 
advisory. One fact was well established 
by those present and by a questionnaire 
which had been presented to 100 practi- 
tioners before the Convention, that is to 
give some recognition to our imitators in 
reference to advance standing when they 
enter our colleges, and in that cultivate and 
educate all practitioners of Mechanical 
Therapy so that our system of healing will 
not be belittled and made a farce of by 
uneducated and unfitted practitioners. 

The members of Department of Educa- 
tion are Dr. R. B. Gilmour, Sioux City, Ia., 
Chairman; Dr. C. D. Swope Program; Dr. 
C. B. Atzen, Censor; Dr. H. C. Wallace, 
Student Campaign; Dr. C. W. Brigham, 
Professor Education. 

I beg you to give Dr. Gilmour the same 
loyal support that you gave me in this 
part. Dattas, TEx. 





SYNOPSIS OF LEGISLATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 
C. B. Atzen, D.O. 
Chairman Legislative Bureau 

HE Cleveland convention has passed 

into history and judging from the re- 
_. marks made by those who were priv- 
ileged to attend the scientific program, the 
convention was a success. 
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The legislative conference held on Sun- 
day July 24th, again endorsed section I, 
Part 2 of section VIII and section 1X of 
the model bill, dealing respectively with 
the definition of osteopathy, with the surg- 
ical training of the osteopath and the sec- 
tion dealing with the curriculum. The 
conference also went on record as being in 
favor of universal national hospital legis- 
lation, likewise to open up all eleemosynary 
institutions to the osteopathic profession, 
and further went on record as endorsing 
the activities of the national legislative 
bureau, relative to national legislation. 
There were also some steps taken to unify 
all schools of mechanical therapy and to 
strive to increase the educational standards 
of all physical healers and approach more 
nearly the osteopathic standard. 

The House of Delegates passed a motion 
to adopt the leaflet entitled “Every re-action 
the organism makes is a physical act” or 
in other words the leaflet dealing with the 
trinity of laws containing the three inter- 
linked circles or the diagram drawn by 
Dr. Peterson; now that this leaflet has been 
officially adopted it is hoped that the pro- 
fession will use it extensively so as to fam- 
iliarize the world with the true fundamen- 
tals relative to all systems of healing. 

During the year thirty-five states held 
legislative sessions ; nineteen of these states 
attempted some form of osteopathic legis- 
lation; nine states introduced the model bill 
and three were successful in passing this 
measure ; namely, Oklahoma, Iowa, and the 
territory of Hawaii. 

The problem of national legislation in- 
volves a number of bills, all of great im- 
portance to the osteopathic profession; to 
be specific the Fess-Capper Bill H. R. 22 
was satisfactorily amended through the 
efforts of the legislative bureau in connec- 
tion with the optometrists, and this bill in 
its amended form is entirely satisfactory 
to our profession and every effort should 
be made to pass this bill in its present 
amended form. 

The Towner-Sterling Bill, H. R. 7%, S. 
1252, to create a department of education, 
has been amended so as to place the ad- 
ministration under the control of state 
authorities, which safeguards our profes- 
sion against national administrative evils. 

The Owen Bill S. 526, to establish a 
department of health and the Kenyon-Fess 
Bill S. 1607 H. R. 5837 to establish a de- 
partment of public welfare, and the Shep- 
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pard-Towner Bill S. 1039 H. R. 2366 must 
all be amended so as to make it impossible 
for department heads to issue orders which 
will discriminate between practitioners duly 
licensed under state authority. 

The legislative bureau has sent a letter 
to every Senator and Congressman in 
Washington asking that these three last 
named bills be amended by inserting the 
following provision in each bill “pro- 
vided, however, that no order, ruling or 
recommendation shall be made that will 
have the effect of discriminating between 
members of different schools of practice 
duly licensed under state authority.” It is 
further hoped that every practitioner in the 
profession will make a similar appeal to 
Senators and Congressmen from his or her 
respective state, so as to make the appeal 
from as many sources as possible. 

A motion was passed by the House of 
Delegates requesting that the Sheppard- 
Towner Bill be amended as outlined above, 
and a letter was written incorporating the 
amendment as outlined in the former para- 
graph and Dr. C. D. Swope of Washington 
was chosen the representative of the pro- 
fession to hand this letter and proposed 
amendment in person to both Senator Shep- 
pard and Congressman Towner with the 
respects of the American Osteopathic 
Association. 

It is hoped that all officers of state 
associations will actively assist the legisla- 
tive bureau in attempting to amend these 
bills mentioned earlier in this article. 

A leaflet compiled by the legislative bu- 
reau dealing with the three last named bills, 
namely, the Owen, Kenyon and Towner 
bills, also dealing with the order recently 
issued by the postmaster general has been 
published. This leaflet the title of which 
is “An Appeal for Medical Freedom” can 
be secured from the Orange office at $1.25 
per hundred. 

The resolutions committee of the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Association while in con- 
vention assembled at Cleveland Ohio ap- 
proved and endorsed the thought incorp- 
orated in the leaflet dealing with the trinity 
of laws, so that there is no further question 
relative to the fact of the profession en- 
dorsing this leaflet and making it national 
literature. This leaflet can be secured 
from the legislative bureau at Omaha, Neb., 
for the sum of $1.00 per hundred. It is 


hoped that the profession will use this 
leaflet extensively. 


Omana, NEr. 
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SECTIONS decided that the reading of the paper be 


SECTION IN NERVOUS AND 
MENTAL DISEASES 
J. Ivan Durur, D.O., Chairman 


T the first meeting of the section it 
tA found that only about half of 

those who desired to attend could be 
admitted because of the size of the room 
assigned to the section. At this meeting 
formal organization was completed for the 
next year by the election of the following 
officers: Chairman, Dr. J. Ivan Dufur, 
Philadelphia; Vice Chairman, Dr. Harry 
W. Forbes, Los Angeles; Secretary, Dr. 5. 
H. Bright, Norfolk, Va. 

The following program was presented : 

1. A most interesting and instructive 
clinic in nervous and mental diseases was 
conducted by Dr. Harry W. Forbes, who 
presented new conclusions in a study of 
Congenital Diplegia. Dr. Forbes’s theory is 
that basal meningitis is not infrequently 
produced in prolonged labor by the pres- 
sure of the atlas against the basal portion 
of the occipital bone as the force produced 
in the muscular expulsive efforts of the 
uterus jams the head against the pelvis; 
that the inflammation thus produced causes 
increased secretion of the spinal fluid and 
also adhesions at the base of the skull; 
that this results in comparative hydroceph- 
alus and failure of drainage; that this is 
followed by compression of the cerebral 
vessels and results in malnutrition of the 
brain with suspended function. Dr. Forbes 
advises two methods of treatment; first, 
osteopathic—mostly by traction and manip- 
ulation of the upper cervical region which 
corrects lesions, and breaks up adhesions. 
It thus produces better drainage, lowers 
intra-cranial pressure, and increases brain 
nutrition. Second, if definite results can- 
not be obtained in this way, he then advises 
craniotomy, with section of the dura mater 
and drainage of the subarachnoid space. 
He produces permanent drainage by with- 
drawing a slip of the dura mater and unit- 
ing it with a sheath of an extra-cranial 
muscle. Dr. Forbes clinic was enthusiast- 
ically received and his original operation 
highly commended. 

2. A paper entitled “The Wasserman 
Test in Mental Diseases,” by Dr. A. S. 
Bean, Brooklyn, N. Y.. was presented to the 
section by the Chairman in the absence of 
Dr. Bean. On motion it was unanimously 


dispensed with and that it be forwarded to 
the Editor of the Journat for publication. 

3. Dr. William West of New York City 
next presented a demonstration of his ap- 
paratus called “The Gravitizer,”’ and read 
a paper entitled “Gravitization in Nervous 
Diseases.” The Chairman was instructed 
to present Dr. West’s paper to the Editor 
of the Journat for publication. 

4. A lecture was then presented by Dr. 
J. O. Sartwell of Boston, on the subject of 
“Reflex Irritation of the Nervous System 
from Prostatic Hypertrophy.” His paper 
was referred to the Editor of the JouRNAL 
for publication. 

5. The next number was entitled “Ori- 
ficial Causes of Nervous Diseases,” by Dr. 
Hedley V. Carter of Baltimore, Md. Dr. 
Carter was absent and presented his paper 
through the Chairman. On motion read- 
ing of the paper was dispensed with and 
the Chairman was instructed to present 
Dr. Carter’s paper to the Editor of the 
Journay for publication. 

At the request of the Chairman, Dr. 
Benoni Bullock then lectured to the section 
on the above subject. There being no 
further business the section adjourned for 
the day. 

The Thursday meeting of the section had 
by far the largest attendance that was noted 
at any section meeting of the convention. 
The room was filled to overflowing, all 
chairs that could possibly be placed in the 
room were utilized and the three walls 
facing the speakers table were lined by 
those who stood. Fully as many were 
turned away from the meeting as were ad- 
mitted because of the lack of room, al- 
though a much larger room was assigned 
for this day. The general desire of the 
association members to hear the speakers 
in the section on Nervous and Mental 
Diseases has made this the most popular 
section at the conventions. This was 
demonstrated again at Cleveland as it has 
been a number of times before and it is 
hoped that in future conventions adequate 
space may be assigned for this section so 
that all who wish to attend the programs 
mav find room for admission. 

The following program was presented: 

1. Dr. L. van H. Gerdine, Macon, Mo., 
was scheduled to conduct a clinic in Nerv- 
ous and Mental Diseases, but by arrange- 
ment with the Chairman of the Section 
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spoke for nearly an hour and gave a dis- 
cussion of “Osteopathy versus Psycho- 
analysis in the .Treatment of Insanity.” 
Dr. Gerdine’s lecture was masterly and his 
points were well made. Notably he took 
the position that there is no such condition 
as a pure psychosis, and was forceful in 
his attitude that all so-called psychoses have 
demonstrable physical conditions as their 
causes. He cited numerous cases to prove 
his statements. His position was accepted 
by his audience, as was evidenced by the 
applause with which he was frequently 
interrupted. 

2. Dr. Hugh Conklin, Battle Creek, 
Mich., then gave a very able address, the 
osteopathic treatment of “Epilepsy.” Dr. 
Conklin’s address was received with 
marked attention and his description of 
fasting methods created great interest. He 
spoke without notes, but it is hoped that 
he will reproduce his lecture for the 
JouRNAL,. 

3. Dr. Charles Hazzard, New York 
City, then read a paper on the subject of 
“The Blood and ‘its Relation to Mental 
Functions.” His explanation of blood 
toxicity, blood obstruction, and the result- 
ing types of mental excitement, retardation 
and depression should be considered a clas- 
sic; and his explanation of the methods by 
which they may be osteopathically cor- 
rected should be read by every doctor. We 
hope that Dr. Hazzard’s paper will be read 
with close analysis when it appears in the 
JOURNAL. 

4. The next speaker was Dr. J. Ivan 
Dufur, Philadelphia, who presented a lec- 
ture on the subject of “Focal Infections as 
Causes of Insanity.” The lecture was il- 
lustrated by stereopticon views of thirty- 
six cases of focal infection. 

In presenting the slides, which showed 
various degrees of focal infection of the 
teeth and impacted teeth found in the course 
of treatment of patients in the Dufur 
Osteopathic Hospital, Dr. Dufur was care- 
ful to make it plain that he regards focal 
infection as only one of the many con- 
tributing causes of insanity. By some 
doctors it is regarded practically as the 
primary cause of Dementia Praecox; by 
other doctors the importance of focal in- 
fection is underestimated. 

In a discussion of the various causes of 
Insanity Dr. Dufur made the statement 
that he views mental ills as physical prod- 
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ucts and presented the following outline 
as a basis along which to proceed: 

1. Mind, conscious and sub-conscious, 
is a product of a recognition by the nervous 
system of the sensory impulses received 
from the segments of the body and the 
motor responses thereto, modified by the 
forces of heredity, evolution, socialization 
and environment. 

2. Thought, therefore, is easily deter- 
mined as a product (by specialization of 
function) of the metabolism of the cells 
of the brain and nervous system. 

3. Normal thought, sanity, is the prod- 
uct of normal metabolism of the brain and 
nervous system. 

4. Abnormal thought, insanity, mental 
illness, is evidence of the abnormal func- 
tion of cerebro-spinal neurones, and is, 
therefore, a product of abnormal meta- 
bolism. 

5. The Causes of Disturbance of Meta- 
bolism. 

(a) Abnormal Structure of the Brain 
(b) Disease of the Structure of the 
’ Brain 
(c) Traumatism 

Brain 

(d) Overfunction 
Brain 
(e) Underfunction Structure of the 
Brain 
(f) Peripheral Stimulation 
(1) Orificial Causes 
(2) Organic Body Diseases 
(3) Functional Physical 
tions 
(g) Structural Derangements (Osteo- 
pathic Lesions) 
(h) Disturbed States of the Blood 
(1) Anaemia 
(2) Syphilis 
(3) Auto-intoxication 
(4) Poisoning 
(5) Alcoholism 
(6) Infection 

6. In studying the causes of any par- 
ticular case of mental illness it is neces- 
sary to find which of the above causes 
operates. Sometimes only one of them is 
present. Sometimes they are purely pre- 
disposing factors which lower the stability 
of the nervous system, and life incidents 
or crises form the exciting causes. 

5. The next number on the program 
was a lecture entitled “Internal Secretions 
and Mental Functions,” by Dr. E. E. 
Tucker, New York City. Dr. Tucker was 
not present and his paper was referred to 
the Editor of the Journat for publication. 

There being no further business the sec- 
tion adjourned sine die. 
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REPORT OF THE EYE, EAR, NOSE 
AND THROAT SECTION 
Curtis H. Muncie, D.O., Chairman 
N the history of this section there has 

never been such a wide-awake osteo- 

pathic spirit. It showed signs of osteo- 
pathic vitality and progress. Each speaker 
had his subject at heart, had not borrowed 
medical text-book, stereotyped phrases and 
ideas, but conviction born of original and 
proved methods, gave the oratorical punch 
that lent enthusiasm to the meeting. 

Another healthy sign was that of 
spirited debating following each paper, so 
much so that the Chairman had to practice 
inhibition to keep within an hour of 
schedule. 

The American Osteopathic Society of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology pre- 
ceded this Section and brought to the same 
its findings which had purified through the 
fire of severe constructive criticism by the 
specialists in open debate. Thus this spirit 
of “You have to show me” was in the sec- 
tion like a bomb following the reading of a 
certain paper. It was hard on the writer of 
the paper, but it was a most constructive 
debate that was ever ignited through spon- 
taneous combustion of opposing osteo- 
pathic methods, and all greatly profited 
thereby. 

Osteopathic constructive finger surgery 
occupied a prominent place on the program, 
and rightly so if we desire to develop our 
specialty of adjusting deranged structures 
of the eye, ear, nose and throat, or recon- 
structing and normalizing the same. 

Following a lecture by Dr. L. M. Bush, 
on the subject of the Treatment of Acute 
Otitis Media, Dr. J. D. Edwards gave a 
most instructive demonstration of safe and 
proved technique for the handling of these 
cases — both osteopathically and surgically. 
It was brought out that introducing a 
catheter into the tube and using aspiration 
for drainage of pus, caused a hemic tubu- 
litis, that by springing the soft palate, easy 
dilating of the Eustachian orifice was more 
effective. 

Dr. Deason outlined his method of hand- 
ling these cases. He advocated establish- 
ing early and complete drainage through 
the tympanic membrane and osteopathic 
supportive treatment. He then took up 
the non-surgical treatment of sinusitis, 
advocating suction by means of a suction 
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apparatus, Bier’s hyperemic treatment, 
adrenal chlorid for shrinking the Sneider- 
ian membrane, and osteopathic adjustment. 
It should be stated that a complete descrip- 
tion of this successful treatment appears in 
detail in Deason’s book, Ear, Nose and 
Throat, and is of great value. 

The wonderful results in the treatment 
of deafmutism through operative finger 
surgery, as described by Dr. Muncie in his 
paper at the previous Convention, was thor- 
oughly discussed. Data was given showing 
the advisability of gradual dilation of the 
tubes for over a long period in cases of 
catarrhal deafness, following operation on 
the tubes. 

Dr. Glenn Moore gave a most classical 
discussion of vertigo which was greatly ap- 
preciated of all. He was followed by Dr. 
William Otis Galbreath, who gave an in- 
structive talk on the proper care of cases 
of otitis media as a prevention of deafness 
in later years. 

The session on Tuesday started on 
schedule with a paper by Dr. L. S. Lari- 
more, which covered in a most thorough 
manner the naso-respiratory function, 
showing the necessity of the conservation 
of these tissues. It was brought out in the 
discussion that intra-nasal finger surgery 
were constructive and not destructive, and 
that it normalizes the nasal structures 
through the adjustment of same, thereby 
establishing normal functional activity. 

The most spectacular and revolutionary 
methods of handling diseases of the eye 
was demonstrated by Dr. Edwards. He 
had three clinical cases, each of which had 
been operated upon, and demonstrated his 
method of handling glaucoma, optic 
atrophy, cataract and allied conditions. His 
demonstration satisfied even the most criti- 
cal that the technique employed by him is 
based upon anatomical and physiological 
truth, and his results proved the technique 
to be specific. 

A doctor in the audience gave Edwards 
heart failure for a minute and the same 
minute made the hearts of highbrow fos- 
silated rut inhabitants beat a little faster 
with joy, only to be thrown into greater 
depths of pessismistic despair than ever 
before when he said that such spectacular 
work upon the eye should not be encour- 
aged, nor accepted by a scientific body of 
men, or even tolerated by this Society (a 
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long pause while Edwards was trying hard 
to keep his seat), if it were not for the 
fact that Edwards’ technique cures the 
heretofore incurable case, and _ restores 
sight to the blind. Several cases were re- 
ported which had been cured of blindness 
through the intra-orbital technique. It was 
explained by the Chairman that taking the 
eye out of the cavity breaks down the tiny 
fibrous ahesions which constrict the optic 
nerve fibers in cases of optic neuritis, and 
that the tension produced through the treat- 
ment breaks down these adhesions (at the 
lamina cribrosa) and thereby overcomes 
the atrophy and restores vision. 

The technique for the treatment of de- 
tached retina was described. His theory 
was backed up step by step by anatomy and 
pathology. 

Dr. Ruddy gave a most inspiring talk 
upon Osteopathic Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of thoroughness in the education of 
the physician, thoroughness in examination 
of the patient and efficiency of technique. 

True to his usual form, Dr. Ruddy laid 
particular stress upon lesion osteopathy and 
emphasized the necessity of co-operation 
between the general practitioner and the 
specialist. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GASTRO-INTESTINAL SECTION 
Cuares J. Muttart, D.O., Chairman 


HE excellent program provided by this 

section attracted unusually large audi- 

ences. The room was filled to capacity 
at each session. 

The local committee deserves the thanks 
of the profession for the efficient manner 
in which they provided equipment and 
clinical material which added much to the 
success of the section. 

Dr. Nettie M. Hurd read a paper on The 
Relation of Hemorrhoids to Diseases of 
the Intestines and Stomach; tracing the 
several nerve paths over which reflexes 
travel from the rectum to the involved ab- 
dominal organs, demonstrating the office 
treatment of hemorrhoids by the injection 
method. 

Dr. Hugh Conklin discussed Colon Irri- 
gation and the friendly and unfriendly bac- 
teria found in the colon. As a result of 





his researches he has come to the conclu- 
sion that unfriendly bacteria are combated 
by a secretion of Peyers patches. 
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Dr. Charles J. Muttart, chairman of the 
section, conducted a gastro-intestinal clinic 
and demonstrated the use of the test meal 
and stomach pump and the sigmoidoscope. 
Gastric, fecal and blood analyses were 
made by the laboratory section which 
worked with the gastro-intestinal section 
thereby carrying through a complete ex- 
amination of several interesting cases. 

Dr. C. C. Teall demonstrated palpation 
of the colon with special reference to the 
caecum, proving himself a master of the 
art. 

“Abdominal Reflexes” was discussed by 
Dr. S. V. Robuck and brought out the im- 
portance of reasoning in terms of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. He showed sev- 
eral cases illustrating the effects of faulty 
posture on the abdominal organs. 

Dr. Dayton Holcomb and Dr. F. J. 
Trenery exhibited x-ray pictures of many 
conditions of abdominal pathology showing 
the importance of their method of diag- 
noses when used in connection with phys- 
ical examination and laboratory tests. Dr. 
Holcomb also demonstrated a method of 
differentiating organic from _ functional 
heart lesions which will appear later when 
his paper is printed in the JouRNAL. 

Dr. C. W. Young demonstrated the use 
of the Hubble sigmoid dilator, which 
created much interest. Dr. Young claims 
wonderful results in cases of prolapsed and 
spastic sigmoid, which was verified by 
others who use these instruments. 

The general interest of the audience was 
shown by the many and intelligent ques- 
tions asked the several demonstrators. 
Space will not permit a detailed account of 
the sessions but the various papers read 
will appear later in the JouRNAL. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





GYNECOLOGICAL SECTION 
Dena Hansen, D.O., Chairman 


HE gnyecological section at our Con- 

vention in Cleveland has been well at- 

tended. Much time and thought has 
been expended in preparing the several 
papers and I am sure the attending doctors 
appreciated the efforts of those participants 
who so kindly gave of their time and ability 
for our edification. 

“Anomalies of Pelvic Organs’ — their 
causes and treatment by Dr. Anna E. 
Northrup, of Moose Jaw, Sask., Can., and 
“Salpingitis,” by Dr. Nettie M. Hurd, of 
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Chicago, Ill., brought forth food for 
thought, as did ‘Tuberculosis of Fallopian 
Tubes,” by Dr. Robert D. Emery of Los 
Angeles. “Surgery of Fallopian Tubes and 
Ovary” was ably discussed by Dr. Geo. A. 
Still, of Kirksville, while Dr. Harry L. 
Collins, of Chicago, gave us a splendid dis- 
cussion on the above mentioned papers, ad- 
ding several good things not mentioned 
before. 

Endocrines in Gynecology, a subject that 
is discussed widely these days, was ably 
presented by Dr. Percy H. Woodall, of 
Birmingham. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Frances Graves, of 
3oston, Mass., was unable to be present, 
therefore her paper on Dysmenorrhea was 
not read. 

Osteopathic Treatment of Pelvic Dis- 
eases was presented in an excellent manner 
by Dr. Grace L. Simmons, of Milan, Mo., 
and was entirely in accordance with the 
teachings of our beloved founder, Dr. A. 
T. Still. 

Dr. Cecilia G. Curran, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., brought out many good points in her 
discussion of the last mentioned papers. 

Dr. Ella D. Still, of Kirksville, held 
clinics at each session of our section which 
were both helpful and instructive. 

A business meeting was held and Dr. 
Nettie M. Hurd, of Chicago, was elected 
chairman of the section for 1922. 

Let us give her our support and so help 
keep up the interest which has been estab- 
lished in our gynecological work. A work 
so important to the welfare of woman-kind 
and to the health of our race. 

Moose Jaw, Sask. 


OBSTETRICS SECTION 
BLANCHE Mayes E.rrink, D.O. 
Chairman of Section. 


HE Obstetric program at the National 
"hl Gonwuntion was as follows on Wednes- 
day afternoon: 
Paper on Caesarean Section was read by 
Dr. Harry L. Collins, of Chicago. 


Discussion on Toxemia of Pregnancy 


was given by Dr. Lillian Whiting of Pasa- 
dena, Cal. (This in place of paper by Dr. 
Blakeslee of Indianapolis, who could not 
be present.) 

Paper on Obstetrics in the Home, by Dr. 
Emma R. Cobb, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We had a good attendance and splendid 
discussions of each subject. On that after- 
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noon we also elected Dr. Lillian Whiting 
of Pasadena, Cal., as chairman of the sec- 
tion for next year; Dr. E. G. Drew, Phila- 
delphia as vice chairman and Dr. C. Burton 
Stevens, Detroit, Mich., as secretary. 

We also obtained the names of a number 
of persons attending that section who wish 
to be considered members of the National 
Obstetric Section. 

On Thursday afternoon our attendance 
was small, perhaps due to the hot weather 
or to weariness after a number of days of 
convention or to most attractive osteo 
pathic subjects being given by other per- 
sons in other rooms, probably to all three 
Dr. Bigsby, Kirksville, Mo., who was to 
have been on the program did not report. 
The other two papers were given; one on 
Mechanics of Obstetrics by Dr. E. G. 
Drew, Philadelphia and the other on Ante- 
partum Care by Dr. Olive Williams of 
Worcester, Mass. They were both excel- 
lent and were discussed with interest. 

Gradually Obstetrics is arousing a great 
deal of interest among osteopathic physi- 
cians. We look forward to a good time 
next year with the Obstetric Section in Los 
Angeles. 

CnHIcaGco 


—— 


HIGH SPOTS IN TECHNIQUE 
DIVISION 


Cart J. Jounson, D.O., 
Chairman Technique, 1921-1922 


T is indeed unfortunate that all osteo- 

paths are not able to attend the Conven- 

tions of the profession, local as_ well 
as national. 


Having come in close personal contact 
with the 1921 Convention, and realizing 
what the lectures and demonstrations meant 
to me, I cannot help but feel sorry for the 
members of the profession who were not 
there. So many good things were given 
with such ability that to those who attended 
it was a treat par-excellence. One out- 
standing feature of this convention, and the 
plan for 1922 at Los Angeles, is the adjus- 
tive technique—the one distinctive feature 
of our profession—and the thing upon 
which our success as physicians depends. 

The demonstrations were based upon the 
physiological movements of the spine, and 
were correct. The law of the movements 
of the spine was explained so that each in- 
dividual could work out his or her own 
technique according to his individuality. 
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Of the demonstrators that were there, it 
is hard to say which had the greatest mes- 
sage for us. As usual, Dr. Forbes came to 
the front, this time with his explanation of 
the circulation of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 
This lecture, alone, was worth the trip to 
the convention. It is impossible to go into 
the revelations of Dr. Forbes in this limited 
space. In your cases of migrain, mental 
disturbances, spasms, some epilepsies, etc., 
be sure and have the articulation between 
the occiput and atlas normal, then flex and 
extend the spine repeatedly, especially the 
upper cervicals, so that any adhesions 
around the base of the skull can be broken 
up and have free egress for spinal fluid, and 
relieve the pressure of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid. Normalize every articulation of the 
spine. 

A series of articles on circulation of 
cerebro-spinal fluid will be published in the 
Western Osteopath, Dr. C. J. Gaddis, Oak- 
land, Cal., reports. These articles will more 
than repay your subscription. 

Demonstration of cervical and lumbar- 
sacral technique by Drs. H. H. Fryette and 
Chester Morris was a masterpiece. Of 
course, we expect nothing less from them. 
This technique was based upon the physio- 
logical movements of the spine, and was not 
a series of manipulations, which is what we 
should get away from; and, as the grand 
Old Doctor said, “Find it, fix it and leave 
it alone,” was never better exemplified. 
Tust think of what you missed by not being 
there! 

Dr. Franklin Fisk gave a very instruc- 
tive lecture and demonstration on correct- 
ing lumbar and sacral subluxations with the 


lumbar in extension or forward bending. 


Dr. Gaddis of Oakland, Cal., gave a 
demonstration of bedside technique which 
made us feel sorry for the patients of the 
doctors who were not there. A brief out- 
line of Dr. Gaddis’s method is as follows: 

At the bedside, osteopathy has achieved 
its greatest results. It is there the osteo- 
path promises to be the physician-plus. Then 
may we welcome any method that will make 
for ease and efficiency here. Complete re- 
laxation, patient with ready control and 
movement on physiological lines; economy 
of strength on part of patient and operator. 
These are features most desired in specified 
technique, especially that for the bedside. 

Balance a bridge on a proper pivot and 
a child mav turn it. Balance the relaxed 
weight of the body as a part of it and there 
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will be little difficulty in directing it through 
all its normal movements. 

The relaxed spine is flexed, rotated, 
stretched or extended ribs and vertebral 
articulations normalized. Spleen, liver and 
abdominal organs have exceptional and 
specific treatment. 

We hear much of ptosed organs, kinked 
gall ducts, intestines, etc. Why not try the 
Gaddis gravity method for replacing drain- 
ing and toning, bringing the viscera toward 
normalcy—a direct and effective procedure 
that may be proved up by “before and 
after” X-ray plates. 

At bedside or on table the method seems 
to work equally well. Could you find a 
more easy way of diagnosing and outlining 
any organs or segments as they map them- 
selves out on the belly wall? (Surgeons 
take note). 

Your work is just where you wish it 
without bending or reaching and your pa- 
tient is conscious of a treatment ninety- 
nine and four-tenths per cent efficient. 

It may seem a little awkward at first, but 
a little patient practice will soon make you 
expert in some of the score of variations of 
this method which in the hands of some has 
been a revelation and a revolution. If you 
haven’t a better method, try the Gaddis 
technique and report next year at Los 
Angeles. 

Operator sitting at side of bed on chair, 
place another chair in front of him so he 
can place his feet on rungs. Have patient 
in dorsal position, upon a large pillow. 
Slide patient over upon operator’s knees, 
hips on bed. Use your leverage with feet 
so as to get your movements of spine with 
your knees. In this position, you will he 
able to give a very effective treatment. 

You can also have your patient face down 
upon your knees, hips on bed. Always 
have pillow between patient and knee. In 
this position, you can palpate abdomen very 
effectively. By lowering knees, you have 
a very effective method of replacing vis- 
cera. 

A new vista has been opened up by the 
work of Dr. F. P. Millard on lymphatics, 
the main points he enumerated were: 

1. For every pimple there is a corre- 
sponding lymphatic disturbance. 

2. Look after lympathic circulation and 
the blood circulation will be handled at the 
same time. : 

3. Work with the end in view of clear- 
ing the lymph channels in all diseases. 
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4. Neuritis and insanity are lymph pro- 
positions. 

5. Liver, lymphatically considered, is 
more strategic than spleen. 


6. Don’t block the three important per- 
spiratory centers or you will choke up the 
lymphatics. The three are—the two axillae 
and perineal region. 


7%. A sagged stomach rests on and irri- 
tates the receptaculum chyli. 


8. Many diseases can be diagnosed by 
palpating the lymph nodules. The appen- 
dix if surgically complicated can be de- 
tected by inguinal glands. 

9. Treat all lymphatic disturbances 
through the vaso-motor centers of that 
region. 
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10. Treat very little over an enlarged 
gland. 

11. Ifa lymphatic gland is enlarged and 
hard and has been present for some time it 
may suppurate unless drained. 

12. Remember the vast mesenteric lym- 
phatics control the chemistry of the body. 

As chairman of osteopathic principles 
and adjustive technique for the 1921 Con- 
vention, I am dealing only with what took 
place in my department. Other parts of 
the program were just as helpful. For the 
1922 Los Angeles Convention, we already 
have the promise of these men to be there; 
besides, our plans call for more demonstra- 
tors of their same caliber and we are going 
to make the 1922 Convention one of the 
landmarks in the onward procession of 
osteopathy. 

LovuIsvILLE, Ky. 





Report of the Cleveland Session, the ee 
fifth Annual Meeting of the A. O. A. 


Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, July 24th to 29th ys A xt v. One 


HE convention proper, or general ses- 

sions were preceded by several important 

conferences. Among the number was 
that of the Department of Education, trustees, 
and representatives of the colleges on the 
morning of the 24th. 

This conference demonstrated that a better 
understanding and working basis exist between 
the colleges than ever before. Their own 
meetings are now attended by representatives 
of all of the colleges, and not only have their 
curricula become more uniform, but the main- 
tenance of uniform entrance requirements is 
more rigidly adhered to. It was developed 
that the colleges have every indication of an 
unprecedented attendance the coming session 
and the outlook is decidedly better from every 
viewpoint, than ever before. 

The consensus of opinion is that if the 
members of the profession will do their duty 
within the next few months, as it is the in- 
dividual work of the osteopathic physician 
that finally counts, the colleges will have 
all the students in the fall classes which 
they are able to care for. Much was accom- 
plished of real value toward stabilizing our 
educational institutions at this conference 


which was executive in nature, being repre- 
sented only by those mentioned above. 


Educational and Legislative Caibdvenen 

A goodly number of the profession was 
represented at these conferences when Pres- 
ident Waldo called them to order at 1.30 
P. M., July 24. Chairman Scothorn presided 
at the educational conference and outlined the 
discussion and suggested the topics upon 
which the Department wished specific infor- 
mation. 

Dr. C. B. Atzen, of the Bureau of Legis- 
lation presided at the legislative conference 
and secured valuable information and sugges- 
tion from the delegates present. These con- 
ferences will be reported in greater detail, in 
the Supplement to the JouRNAL, soon to be 
issued. 

The Osteopathic Hospitals Association gave 
a complimentary luncheon at noon on Sun- 
day, to Mr. Phillip H. Gray, of Detroit, who 
was very largely responsible for the splendid 
osteopathic hospital in Detroit. Covers had 
been arranged for about seventy-five, but so 
popular was this idea and so many were there 
who wanted to honor the guest that perhaps 
one hundred and fifty would have been present 
if accommodations permitted. 

Mr. Gray made a wonderful inspirational 
address after those in charge of other insti- 
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tutions had spoken briefly on some phase of 
the work. In brief Mr. Gray stated that the 
profession could have hospitals in almost any 
community if the members really made up 
their minds to have one. If they made sac- 
rifices themselves and if their work had im- 
pressed the community in which the work had 
been done that there should be no trouble in 
securing sufficient aid to make the acquiring 
and maintenance of a hospital possible. 

The sessions of the House of Delegates and 
of the Board of Trustees are well covered in 
the report by Secretary Gravett in this issue 
of the JourNaL and the work of the several 
sections is reported by the chairman of each 
section and presented in this issue. 


Opening Session 


At ten o’clock Monday, July 25th, Presi- 
dent Waldo called the twenty-fifth session of 
the association to order. Rev. J. H. Goldner, 
of Cleveland, pronounced the invocation and 
a representative of the Mayor’s office appro- 
priately welcomed the members to the city. 
Cleveland was celebrating the anniversary of 
its one hundred and twenty-fifth founding and 
the Mayor was occupied with duties in con- 
nection with this function, hence his repre- 
sentative did the honors and in a very satis- 
factory manner. Past president H. W. Conk- 
lin, of Battle Creek responded in a gracious 
and happy manner. President W. E. Waldo 
of Seattle delivered the annual address which 
is printed in this issue of the JouRNAL, follow- 
ing which the regular session adjourned until 
ten o'clock Tuesday morning. 

In the afternoon from 1.30 to 3.30 the fol- 
lowing sections held sessions: Eye, Ear, Nose, 
and Throat; Gastro Intestinal; Gynecology; 
and Pediatrics. From 4.00 to 5.00 the ses- 
sions in Adjustive Technique and Osteopathic 
Principles were inaugurated with Dr. C. J. 
Johnson of Louisville, as chairman. The first 
sessions were devoted to the discussion of the 
principles and understanding of terms to be 
used in the work to follow. 


Reception and Ball 


A very elaborate reception and ball, com- 
pliments of the local profession to the mem- 
bers and guests, was held at 9.00 P. M. It 
was well attended. The floor was good, the 
music inspiring, even if the punch, which was 
cold, was lacking in inspiration. On the whole 
this was a very enjoyable function to all who 
dance or enjoy sociability. 


President Waldo Remembered 


A few of President Waldo’s close friends 
on learning that the twenty-fifth, the day upon 
which he opened his convention and delivered 
the presidential address, which perhaps was 
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received with more demonstration than any 
other such address in the history of the asso- 
ciation, was his birthday, suggested to others 
that a contribution of a dollar each be made 
and some expression of appreciation of Dr. 
Waldo’s work and sacrifice for his profession 
the past year be presented to him. It was 
such an easy matter that in an hour or two 
a sufficient number had subscribed to make 
the purchase of a magnificent watch possible. 

The dance was halted for a few minutes 
and Secretary Gravett, calling President 
Waldo to the platform, in an appropriate ad- 
dress, humorous and pointed, presented the 
watch, to which Dr. Waldo responded in a 
happy manner. Perhaps not before in the 
history of the association has it happened that 
a president called his meeting to order and 
delivered his presidential address on his natal 
day, and it seemed to his friends a too happy 
coincidence to pass unnoticed. 


The Women’s National Association 
Meeting 


At seven o’clock Monday evening the women 
pulled off an entertainment for which Dr. 
Evelyn Bush was largely responsible, which 
the women say was most successful. It was 
behind closed doors as far as the man popu- 
lation is concerned and as this reporter is of 
that sex, which apparently can now be dis- 
pensed with, the details must be visualized by 
the imagination rather than recorded in these 
proceedings. 

Second Day Session 

The Adjustive Technique and Osteopathic 
Principles work was resumed at 8.30 A. M. 
in charge of Dr. Johnson. Dr. F. P. Mil- 
lard, of Toronto, discussed the Lymphatic 
System and demonstrated technique of handl- 
ing conditions in which the lymphatics are 
particularly involved. Dr. H. W. Forbes of 
Los Angeles presented a discussion of the 
Occipito-Atlantal Lesions. A feature of this 
and all other sessions of the technique division 
was that Dr. Evelyn R. Bush, of Louisville, 
demonstrated, following each discussion, the 
methods of securing relaxation by exercise of 
the parts and more particularly strengthening 
of the muscles and ligaments involved in the 
area of lesion so as to maintain the correc- 
tion. This was a new feature and made tech- 
nique most practical and complete. 


Convention Session 


At ten o’clock the second day’s general ses- 
sion was called to order by President Waldo 
and Dr. Arthur M. Flack of Philadelphia d's- 
cussed the Ductless Glands, followed by an 
address on Goitre, by Dr. A. Z. Prescott, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. Experiences and Observa- 
tions in Practice was the subject of an inter- 
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esting talk by Dr. John M. Ogle, of Moncton, 
N. B. 

One of the head-liners of the program was 
to have been an address by Dr. Weston A. 
Price, formerly head of the world - famous 
Dental Research Laboratories of Cleveland, 
but Dr. Price was confined to his bed by ill- 
ness in his summer camp, and Dr. Louisa 
Burns very obligingly, in a masterful man- 
ner, filled in the hour with a timely discussion. 


Sections 


From 1.30 to 3.30 the following sections 
held clinics and business sessions: Eye, Ear, 
Nose, and Throat, Gastroenterology, Nervous 
and Mental Diseases, and Surgery. Reports 
from these sessions presented by the chairman 
of each are printed in this number of the 
JOURNAL, 

Technique Sessions 


From 4.00 to 5.00 P. M. Adjustive Tech- 
nique and Osteopathic Principles were in 
charge of Dr. Johnson. A masterful address, 
The Circulation of the Cerebro-Spinal Fluid, 
by Dr. H. W. Forbes, of Los Angeles, was 
one of the features of this session. 


Fraternal and Social 


Tuesday late afternoon and evening were 
given over to class and society reunions and 
recreation. Probably at no meeting was there 
more demand for space for such reunions, and 
the fraternal spirit seems to grow, as it should 
do, with the years. The Atlas Club, so far 
as is known, the first of the fraternal organi- 
zations to be founded, held a very delightfu! 
session at the Hermits’ Club. Not a few of 
the organizers and charter members of the 
club were present, together with a number of 
student or undergraduate members from the 
several chapters. The club originally was 
confined to the parent school, but in recent 
years chapters have been formed in the other 
colleges and some twenty-five hundred field 
members, it was announced, make up the mem- 


bership. 
Third Day Session 


8.30 to 9.30 A. M., Adjustive Technique and 
Osteopathic Principles, in charge of Dr. John- 
son. Dr. H. R. Holmes, Chicago, demonstrated 
Dorsal Technique, followed by Exercises 
Technique and Muscular Training demonstra- 
tion by Dr. Evelyn R. Bush, Louisville. Bed- 
side Technique as demonstrated by Dr. C. J. 
Gaddis of Oakland, California, made a dis- 
tinct hit. Dr. Bush followed with methods of 
rebuilding the convalescent and gave exercises 
for practical muscle building. 

Dr. Bush then demonstrated with movies, 
which she had had prepared, the effects and 
accomplishments of persistent efforts at mus- 
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cle building, and restoring paralytics to a 
comparatively normal state of health. 
General Convention Session 

On calling the meeting to order, two of the 
star features of the program were presented. 
A lecture from 10.00 to 11.00, ““Psychoanaly- 
sis,” by Dr. George Davis Bivin, M.A., Ph. 
D., Chicago, held the audience, which com- 
pletely filled the hall, for more than an hour, 
and the universal impression seemed to be 
that the lecture was of the greatest value to 
the profession. Many, however, will not ac- 
cept his theory of psychoses. Miss Almeda C. 
Adams, of Cleveland, gave a most inspiring 
address, and one which every osteopathic 
physician should study many times, “The Vis- 
ualizing Touch.” Miss Adams maintained 
that the beautiful theory of compensation for 
the loss of sight by a greatly increased gift 
in the sense of touch was a great hoax; that 
the development of the tactile sense was the 
result of persistent and painstaking effort on 
the part of those who had been robbed of the 
sense of sight and no special endowment for 
its loss. Two other addresses along this line 
by Drs. Teall and Webster should be studied 
when published in connection with this ad- 
dress by Miss Adams. 

Memorial to Dr. Still 

The annual memorial to Dr. A. T. Still, 
program prepared by Dr. A. L. Evans, Miami, 
Florida, consisted of four addresses. “The 
Man and Humanitarian,” Dr. M. F. Hulett, 
Columbus, Ohio; “The Physician and Philan- 
thropist,” Dr. Elien Barrett Ligon, Mobile, 
Ala.; “The Scientist and Discoverer,” Dr. 
Percy H. Woodall, Birmingham, Ala.; “The 
Prophet and Reformer,” Dr. A. L. Evans. 

Sections 

From 1.30 to 3.30 the following sections 
heid sessions for clinics and demonstrations, 
discussion, and business session: Laboratory, 
Obstetrics, Pediatrics, Public Health, and 
Surgery. 

From 4.00 to 5.00 P. M., Adjustive Tech- 
nique and Osteopathic Principles were again 
well attended, in charge of Dr. Johnson. Dr. 
Gaddis further emphasized and demonstrated 
his methods in Bedside Technique. 


Recreation 
From 8.00 to 11.00 P. M. about one thou- 
sand members and friends were the guests of 
the local profession on a most delightful boat 
ride on Lake Erie. After three days of hard 
work indoors, the ride came as a delightful 
break in the strenuous week. 
Fourth Day Session 
8.30 to 9.30 A. M. was again devoted to 
Adjustive Technique and Osteopathic Prin- 
ciples under the general charge of Dr. John- 
(Continued on page 703) 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

I would urge less conservativeness, a 
greater freedom, a new spirit of prog- 
ress, more humanity and less cant, less 
repression and more expression. Let us 
try to realize the dream of a glorious 
science, complete in all details, eternal in 
the domain of therapy. 

Let us develop our powers and ap- 
ply them. All the power in the world 
is of little use to the man who will 
not use it. The mightiest lever may 
be in the strongest hand and yet if it 
lies there to no conscious purpose noth- 
ing is ever moved. The lack of con- 
sciousness of power is the inhibition 
which quickly passes into prohibition, the 
most subtle and dangerous of all tyran- 
nies. Progress was never made by peo- 
ple held down by laws of repression and 
a new profession cannot advance as it 
should if held down by an outgrown 
code of ethics which is handed us by a 
profession that has given us nothing but 
opposition. 

The strong people are the daring 
ones; and yet to be daring one must run 
one’s risk, And yet to run one risk means 
making possible a discovery. Andrew 
Taylor Still had a daring heart and an 
inquiring mind forever on the track of 
the new, the undiscovered. All man’s 
advancement has been made by taking 
the odds and ends of unexplained forces 


and following where they may lead him. 
So today the eager and inquiring mind 
finds power and a vision to “predict the 
world they are to inhabit” and which is 
their impulse to explcre. 


Osteopathy is a distinct social asset 
and benefit to humanity and the people 
not only have the right but should be 
given every opportunity to utilize for 
themselves all the social assets and bene- 
fits which are known or have been dis- 
covered. If we have faith in osteopathy 
being a blessing to mankind we are dere- 
lict in our duty when we do not inform 
the public where, when, and under what 
conditions this blessing is available. Pro- 
fessional men should feel the responsibil- 
ity to disseminate in every honorable 
way they can information in reference to 
the Services they are fitted to render. 

So I am proud that my administration, 
the beginning of a new quarter of a cen- 
tury, is on record as endorsing and en- 
couraging ethically written paid adver- 
tising, in any medium of advertising, of 
the principles of spinal adjustment and 
of our educational. attainments. Dr. H. 
M. Walker, a new trustee, will be the 
Director of Paid Advertising under the 
Bureau of Publicity. He reports $35,000 
subscribed for the Saturday Evening Post 
Campaign. If at end of the year the 
profession is pleased with this medium 
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of advertising it can become a part of 
the A.O.A. under Director of Paid Ad- 
vertising. 

Dr. C. 


years on the Board of Trustees is pre- 


D. Swope who has served six 
paring the next program. On that pro- 
gram are many sections. Dr. Swope 
during the year will work down through 
the Division Society program commit- 
teeman with the endeavor of assisting 
and developing men and women to be 
prepared for membership in the differ- 
ent sections and for new material on our 
next program. 

Permit me to inform you and remind 
the delegates in attendance at Cleveland 
that they were delegated by the A.O.A. 
to go back home and serve the A.O.A. 
during the coming year in assisting and 
in urging that the activities of the A.O.A. 
be carried out in the Division Society. 
This is a splendid way to bring about a 
better allegiance between the Division 
Society and A.O.A. 

Especially do I urge that we work at 
all times in building up our membership 
and in establishing clinics. Let us do 
something worth while for the public 
and in turn the public will do something 


‘for us in the way of endowments. We 


know what has been accomplished in the 
past twenty-five years and all credit to 
the builders of our foundation, they were 
a select and sturdy few. But we face 
a new situation. Let us be plain. Some 
one school will dominate mechanical the- 
repy within the next twenty-five years. 
Whether we like it or not let’s meet the 
situation with the only remedy at hand 
— thorough preparation to do the best 
work, and then—publicity—advertising. 
S. L. Scotuorn, D.O., 
President A. O. A. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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THE CONVENTION 

Last year the Association came back full 
swing on the high road of individuality. 
This year has shown the same march of 
progress, heightened by momentum and 
added determination, and by the fullest 
sense of responsibility. Personality at its 
best represents the fruitage of inherent 
ability, wide capacity and ripe experience. 
These wre the broad features, as we inter- 
pret it, of this meeting. 

There is a wonderful balance of fact 
and faith, of hard labor and recreation, 
of the serious and whimsical, which has 
been typified by President Waldo. His 
has been a true leadership exemplified by 
both counsel and act. He sought the meas- 
ure of our worthiness as well as of our 
shortcomings and found it. Evaluation of 
a present complex is never an easy thing 
to accomplish. It requires work, then more 
work, and an extensive sympathetic ser- 
vice. This he did, and his influence will 
be felt fox many years to come. 


We are making history, not merely mark- 
ing time. This is what makes the present 
so inspiring. When so many men and wo- 
men will give of their time, year in and 
out, to unstinted effort, labor of the 
hardest kind, to a universal cause, when 
their own individual position is assured, 
shows beyond question that an urge or 
force of no small moment is enlisting them 
in a great work. It is neither a faith with- 
out work nor a work without faith, but 
instead a combined grace that reaches to 
depths untold. 

The 1921 convention will go down in 
the annals as marking another distinctive 
milestone in osteopathic progress. It rep- 
resents not only a get-together social gath- 
ering and an exchange of clinical experi- 
ence and new ideas, which in themselves 
are most worthy and beneficial, but there 
is an added and deeper significance that 
goes far beyond these. We refer to the 
enthusiastic confirmation of osteopathic 
tenets by physicians experienced in various 
acute and chronic diseases and represent- 
ing every section of the Continent; to the 
aggressive spirit shown in gladly meeting 
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the many. professional, legislative and eco- 
nomic problems; and to the welfare of the 
future that the present edifice may be so 
constructed that the coming generations 
may respect its traditions. This is the 
cement that unites things worth while. 

It is almost superfluous to call attention 
to the many features of a week’s conven- 
tion for the values are neither confined to 
the local activities nor limited to the period 
of a few days. Indeed, the true value lies 
in the orientation, individually and col- 
lectively, to the changing forces by and 
large, that is, as new combinations, due to 
not only new problems but to a deeper 
sensing of the old, arise for discussion aid 
disposal. Herein is inspiration and solid 
thought for the year’s work. 

Intelligent and unselfish co-operation in 
the solving of the profession’s problems 
stand out as a notable example of devotion 
to a great cause. The House of Delegates 
and the Trustees, in our opinion, deserve 
no little praise. Probably there are read- 
ers of the JourNaL who do not realize the 
actual sacrifice of time and energy that 
these officials make, and all for the good 
of the profession. The program was highly 
satisfactory. The practical side of tech- 
nique was stressed, which no doubt will 
prove a stimulus to all throughout the year 
to come. There was a happy balance of the 
general and technical features, of the sci- 
entific papers and actual demonstrations 
and a well merited recognition of the spe- 
cialties. Dr. Ryel deserves great credit for 
her untiring labor of the past year. Noth- 
ing short of absolute devotion to a pro- 
fession could secure such service. 

The local organization performed their 
work most excellently of arranging for the 
accommodation and entertainment of the 
Association. This requires many months 
of planning, and those who have never 
been called upon for similar efforts can 
have little conception of the necessary labor 
required. Such admirable co-operation is 
beyond praise. 

These are a few of the high spots of the 
Convention as the Editor sees it. 

The work of the coming year is full of 
promise. Our new president, Dr. Scot- 
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horn, will unquestionably lead us a step 
farther along the path of co-operative 
development and osteopathic progress. He 
has been a faithful and valued worker for 
many years, with a constructive vision ever 
before him, The professicn is assured of 
sympathetic appreciation of its many prob- 
lems and of aggressive leadership. 

President Scothorn brings to his new 
position a full acquaintance with the needs 
of the situation. His studies and duties 
along educational lines the past few years 
will be particularly helpful. In addition to 
serving three years as Chairman of the 
A. O. A. Department of Education, he 
served his local and state organizations on 
their educational boards and was President 
of the Texas Board of Medical Examina- 
tions. 


THE TWENTIETH YEAR 

This number completes the twentieth 
year of the JournaL. The first number 
was published September, 1901, the pub- 
lication being a bi-monthly for the first 
year, and since then a monthly. 

The JouRNAL was founded for a definite 
purpose, always keeping in view the service 
of the best interest of the profession along 
scientific, educational, legislative and ethi- 
cal lines. The problems that have con- 
stantly risen for solution have been many, 
but with their ever-present consideration, 
varying as new and expanding contacts 
have come to the surface, the Association 
has never lost its sense of responsibility to 
the great field of the healing art. It has 
held fast to certain ideals, firmly believing 
that the public’s as well as its own interest 
can unquestionably be served best through 
independent development. The twentieth 
year has more than fully justified this con- 
viction and viewpoint. The clinical proof, 
the greatest of all convictions, being the 
one most worth while, has been legion, that 
our work comprises positive and compre- 
hensive elements commensurate with a ra- 
tional school of therapeutics. This is our 
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distinct reason for being, and which as dis- 
tinctly points the way toward future devel- 
opment. 


There has never been a period when our 
labors have been so indelibly and uncom- 
prisingly stamped upon scientific records 
as the present, or when public approval and 
support has been so unequivocal. These 
lines are definite and firmly set, simply re- 
quiring careful and consistent nurturing in 
order that our ideals may be still further 
realized. 

We believe that we are not unduly stress- 
ing the point when we state it is the posi- 
tive elements whereby we will be judged in 
the future, as we have been in the past, 
for it is the actual accomplishment by dis- 
tinctive osteopathic measures that have 
placed us in our present enviable position. 
The scientific cue, rational osteopathic de- 
velopment, reveals the base of our past and 
present, and with no less assurity for the 
future. 

Toward scientific facts generally We can 
have none other than the kindest of feeling 
and most wholesome respect. But facts by 
themselves may mean little or much, de- 
pending upon their interpretation, and re- 
lationship to correlated facts. We believe 
osteopathy is broad and deep enough to 
encompass in the correct sequential chain 
every pathological finding. There is every 
reason to believe that the actual progress of 
all schools is on converging lines, and in 
the not distant future the reasonableness of 
the osteopathic viewpoint will be a forgone 
conslusion. This is now clearly shown by 
every radical pathogenetic, hygienic and 
therapeutic advance. But osteopathy must 
still hold its own reins taut, have whole- 
some respect for its well-earned position in 
society, unbounded confidence in its ideals, 
and a continuous stick-to-it-iveness in oste- 
opathic therapy. 

To return to the first issue of the 
JournaL: Dr. Turner Hulett in a histori- 
cal sketch says relative to the need of a 
national association : 


A hundred practitioners, four hundred stu- 
dents to be graduated inside of two years, a 
rapidly widening public interest and approval, 
an increasing animosity on the part of the 
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medical profession, the imperative necessities 
involved in the questions of legal status, as 
well as internal questions of relations of prac- 
titioners to one another all emphasized the 
conviction that the practice of osteopathy was 
becoming a profession, So _ regarded, th¢ 
need was self-evident of some method of com- 
bining individual efforts and of fostering and 
directing the development of the new _ pro- 
fession. 


The Association was permanently organ- 
ized in April, 1897. The Popular Osteo- 
path was the official organ for 1898 and 
1899. The purposes and possibilities of the 
Association as stated by the first president 
are: 


The reasons for the organization are many, 
are obvious, are strong; and personal protec- 
tion is the least of these. No; the members 
of this organization have laid upon them a 
heavier responsibility, a greater duty, than 
the so-called “first law of nature,” self-preser- 
vation. 

The primary objects of the organization 
are, in the broadest sense, to work toward 
and attain all things that will truly tend to 
the “advancement of osteopathy,” and the 
rounding of it into its destined proportions as 
the eternal truth and vital principle of thera- 
peutic science. 


Editor A. L. Evans in the first issue of 
the present JouRNAL says relative to its 
advent: 


The need of a publication devoted to its 
interests (A.O.A.) is almost equally appar- 
ent when we consider the scope of our organi- 
zation, the many great battles which it has 
yet before it, and the researches which it is 
making into the science of life. 

The mission of this JOURNAL is to serve 
as a medium for the dissemination of infor 
mation concerning the work of the Associa- 
tion, and of communication between its widely 
separated members; also between them and 
those who for the time have been entrusted 
with the administration of the affairs of their 
organization. 

: In addition to this, it will provide 
a forum wherein the best thought and latest 
scientific research in the profession may not 
only find expression, but a place of permanent 
record. 


The steadfastness of the profession is 
shown by its support of first-class educa- 
tional institutions, hospitals and -sanitari- 
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ums, by legislative accomplishments, and 
by public confidence. The knowledge gained 
through bedside experience and experi- 
mental work has given added vast con- 
firmation, and development, to early oste- 
opathic results and confidence. The meas- 
ure of the twenty years is probably far 
more than we can now easily discern and 
realize. . 


INHERITANCE 


It is clearly evident that remaining close 
to our professional inheritance contains 
the only possible solution of our many 
problems. Whenever in the past we have 
digressed, scientifically, educationally or 
legislatively, we have paid not only a usuri- 
out price for the professional debauch but 
have actually delayed our development. 
The laws of professional progress are just 
ss closely confined in their channels of 
evolvement as the laws of any other 
activity. Digression, dispersion and prodi- 
gality always stand out in marked contrast 
to down-right consistent hard work, no 
matter the field of labor. 

At an early day, Dr. Still clearly read 
the future. Consistency and independence 
of osteopathy, which means unmitigated 
labor, is the only resolution worth while. 
The osteopathic brain, and that alone, can 
possibly solve our problems. This is ex- 
actly what he saw when he rose from the 
“couch of despondency,” and ever after- 
wards he held closely to the laws of inheri- 
tance. 

Our professional individuality is just as 
important to us separately and collectively 
ws our personal individuality. Without it 
we would readily become a non-entity and 
disintegration would quickly set in. For 
this reason it should be obvious to every- 
one that “sticking to the ship” is the only 
possible course. 

To be sure, if we did not have a profes- 
sional inheritance of a broad, deep and 
proved base, supported scientifically, thera- 
peutically and publicly, by several decades 
of practical development, there never would 
have been the cohesive force of fact and 
attainment even to begin to carry us forth 
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to our present vantage point. This truth 
should be constantly before us, not only 
offering encouragement but clealy pointing 
the way. 

Our inheritance today is as indicative 
and operative as it was ten or twenty or 
thirty years ago, our problems as pressing, 
our need for organized effort even greater, 
but we have the added advantage of many 
years of experience, which through organ- 
ized effort should mean greater determina- 
tion in the aggregate. This crystallized 
force, the result of therapeutic attainment 
and a consequent public approval, is im- 
measurably greater than that of an early 
day, which constitutes the trust of the 
present and future. There can be no ques- 
tion of future outcome provided we hold 
true to the inheritance, for the experi- 
mental stage is of the past. In other words, 
the issue is clear-cut. 

Osteopathic inheritance is operative only 
through, first, mental ability and capacity, 
that is, complete understanding and appre- 
ciation of the osteopathic viewpoint; and, 
second, sufficient tactual skill, which in- 
cludes both tactual sensing and mechanical 
ingenuity. Dr. C. E. Still was among the 
first outside of the founder to apply this 
inheritance in virgin fields. His success 
in Minnesota, 1894, during a diphtheria epi- 
demic was a clear answer to this question. 
The question was made up of two parts: 
Therapeutic efficiency in successfully com- 
bating a serious epidemic, and complete 
public approval and support in the face of 
authorized opposition. 

The key that best fits the lock of all our 
problems, be what they may, is skillful 
work at the bedside. 


NON-MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


The Board of Trustees at the Cleveland 
Convention decided to issue a Non-Mem- 
bership Supplement to the Directory. This 
subject has been discussed pro and con for 
several years. The Board has instructed 
the Secretary to proceed immediately to 
compile this Directory. It is desirable to 
make it as nearly correct as possible. We 
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therefore ask the members to send in the 
names of any non-members in their com- 
munity and furthermore that when inform- 
ation is requested that it be furnished 
promptly. 

An earnest effort will be made to get the 
Directory out on time this year. The By- 
Laws provide that “a member whose dues 
remain unpaid for two months shall become 
suspended and forfeit all membership priv- 
ileges but may be reinstated before the ex- 
piration of four months, by payment of 
current dues, * * *” ‘The fiscal year of 
the A. O. A. begins June 1, hence the two 
month’s grace expires August 1. Be quick, 
please. 

W. A. Gravett, D.O. 
Secretary, A. O. A. 
720 ReisoL_p Bui_pinc, Dayton, O. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO THE 
OSTEOPATHIC PROFESSION 

The Legislative Bureau is in receipt of 
a communication from Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner R. A. Haynes, under date 
of July 20th, 1921 in reply to an inquiry 
sent from this office under date of June 
30th, 1921 which reads as follows: 

Sir: 

In reply to your letter of June 30th, 1921, 
there is transmitted herewith a copy of Regu- 
lations No. 60, issued by this Bureau pursuant 
to the National Prohibition Act, and you will 
find in Article I, Section I (f), the definition 
of the word “physician” as construed by this 
Bureau. 

Respectfully, 
R. A. Haynes, 
Prohibition Conunissioner 
Regulation No. 60 

Is issued by the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and deals with the question of Intoxicating 
Liquors. The Bulletin is dated February 
Ist, 1920 and has therefore been in effect 
since that date. 

Paragraph (f) of Article I, Section I, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Haynes in his letter to this 
Bureau reads as follows: 

The word “Physician” shall mean any per- 
son duly licensed to practice medicine and 
actively engaged in the practice of such pro- 
fession in the State, Territory, or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in which licensed. This defi- 
nition does not include osteopaths or chiro- 
practors.” 

Here again we have a Department Head 
at Washington set aside State Laws as 
though they did not exist. In a number 
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cf States osteopaths have identical legal 
rights with those of the drug practitioner, 
and in these States at least, this order of 
the prohibition Commissioner, is interfer- 
ing with legal rights granted by State 
Authority. 

The right to prescribe alcohol may be of 
little practical value to the osteopathic prac- 
tician, but the principle involved is one 
that cannot well be ignored, for if one de- 
partment head is able to issue such orders 
others may do likewise. It is therefore 
your duty to protest against this order of 
the prohibition commissioner. Make your 
protest to Senators and Congressmen from 
your own home state, and do this at once. 

C. B. Atzen, D.O., 
Chairman Legislative Bureau. 
Omana, NEB. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

Eighteen million words, sixty thousand 
pages, were sent out from the A. O. A. 
Press Department on the national conven- 
tion at Cleveland. A “special dispatch” 
was sent by mail in advance for every day 
in the week to every morning and evening 
newspaper in the United States and Can- 
ada. Previous to the convention a news 
article telling what was to be done at the 
convention was mailed to every daily in 
the United States and was availahle to 
members to give to their country weekly 
papers. The result was a landslide. Clip- 
pings are still coming in. More newspa- 
pers published articies on this convention 
than on any other meeting in the history of 
osteopathy. Not only more papers, but 
better papers, longer articles, bigger head- 
lines, better position, more first page posi- 
tions and many more editorials. 

It is now up to you. Does the profes- 
sion want this work to continue and to in- 
crease in spreading the news of osteopathy 
all over the country all the time? Will you, 
the member who reads this article, help in 
this way? If you will, sit right down now 
and write to the Press Director telling him 
how much personal influence you have with 
the newspaper editors in your locality and 
whether or not they will publish articles if 
you personally request them to do so. 

The A. O. A. wants clippings of all ar- 
ticles in the newspapers in which osteop- 
athy is mentioned. Clipping bureaus are 
inadequate. Osteopaths are indifferent. 
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Will you, yourself personally, send a 
clipping to the Press Director every time 
you see anything in any newspaper about 
osteopathy’ Ask your patients to collect 
these clippings for you. They are proud 
to see osteopathy in the newspapers and 
are interested to co-operate. If you have 
a secretary, stenographer or office girl, let 
this be one of her routine duties. This 
newspaper publicity is more than a one- 
man job. It demands co-operation. Will 
you help? Let’s go. 

R. Kenprick Situ, D.O., 
Press Director. 
19 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Dr. T. J. Ruddy has agreed to organize 
all Shriner Osteopaths and Christian Scien- 
tists and make a fight to keep the Shriner 
Hospital for crippled children, which is to 
be built in St. Louis, open to all systems 
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of healing. When you hear from Dr. 
Ruddy please give him your co-operation. 
And let’s fight for our rights. We can if 
we think we can. The public is in a re- 
ceptive mood for a genuine medical free- 
dom movement. 





The Chairman of the Committee notifies 
me no plans have been made for the erec- 
tion of any hospital building and no decision 
about operating it when built. The mem- 
bers of the Hospital Committee are: 

Sam P. Cochran, Chairman, Dallas; W. 
Freeland Kendrick, Philadelphia; Philip D. 
Gordon, Montreal, Que.; Frederick W. 
Keator. Tacoma, Wash.; Dr. Oscar M. 
Lanstrum, Helena, Mont.; John D. Mc- 
Gilvray, San Francisco; Forrest Adair, 
Secretary, Atlanta, Ga. 


S. L. Scornorn, D.O., 
President, A. O. A. 





A Practitioner's Viewpoint ° 


Joun M. Oc te, D.O., 


NOWING that the majority of this 

society are older in practice than I, 

many have been instructors in the 
local college, and have had years of expe- 
rience and wider range of study than 
I, and a greater opportunity, I hesitated 
to give any of my experiences. But there 
is so much for us all to learn and taking 
all together we know so little of the pos- 
sibilities of osteopathy, that if I can give 
one a new thought, a new method, where- 
by they may help to restore one patient to 
health, I will be repaid, and I owe this 
information to the profession. In turn I 
am indebted to many of the older osteo- 
paths for much I know and use. 

Some of my technique may be differ- 
ent from and not so good as that used by 
many of you, for there are many ways of 
applying the same principle, and that is 
the most important thing to remember,— 
the underlying principle of each method 
of correction. The methods I use, I think, 
are best adapted and worked out to suit 
my particular physique and strength. The 





*Read before Massachusetts Osteopathic 


Society, March 7, 1921. 


Moncton, New Brunswick 


technique a woman uses in treating a 
heavy patient must be different from that 
of a big man treating a small person. The 
principle underlying both methods may 
be the same, but the technique must be 
adapted to suit the physical development 
of the particular operator. 


I contend technique cannot, nor will it 
ever be, so standardized that we will all 
use the same method in treating the same 
conditions in all patients. We must recog- 
nize and use a standard principle. That, 
to me, is all. I hope I am wrong. I 
long for the day when we may have a set 
of standard technique used by all for all 
similar conditions in all patients. For 
then we will not be confronted with the 
statement, “You treat so differently from 
Dr. So and So.” We would all be more 
uniformly successful, too. 


We must try and secure the normal 
range of motion in a joint and arrive at 
that end, not by harsh treatment, but 
instead by the lightest possible pressure, 
either leverage or direct, and carry that 
joint through the extreme range of mo- 
tion by following the plane of the articu- 
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lar surfaces, not, as many of us do, against 
that plane. One of our members demon- 
strated a cervical treatment, which while 
it could be used, was painful, and danger- 
ous from that very fact. We must do 
more than simply get motion, I have 
heard some advocate that getting motion 
is all that is required. Perhaps that is 
right, but it seems to me that we must 
get also a correction at the same time. 


The Old Doctor contended, also many 
of the “Old Guard,” that if we correct the 
lesion the muscles will relax automati- 
cally and reflexly. If that is so, and I have 
every reason to believe that it is, then we 
will not have to spend so much time in 
muscle kneeding and stretching. There 
are cases where we must relax to over- 
come some reflex contracture or a trau- 
matic condition, in the latter case really 
to produce a local anesthesia, but, gen- 
erally speaking, correct the bony lesion 
and the ligaments and the muscles will re- 
lax themselves when the nerve irritation 
is removed. Osteopathic lesions may be 
ligamentous, muscular, or bony, the latter 
macroscopic or microscopic, and this one, 
the microscopic type, cannot be found by 
palpation. This is one of the conditions 
that causes a great deal of trouble to the 
sympathetic and central nervous systems. 
Also this is one instance where general 
treatment is occasionally required. 

_ Where you do find a definite bony mal- 
position, short, specific, smooth technique 
is required. I have seen some very drastic 
reactions from severe, harsh, and too 
abrupt correction used with a long gen- 
eral treatment—absolute overtreatment, 
plus trauma—thus producing unpleasant 
reactions and tiring of the patient. 

Working alone, as I do, I miss the many 
advantages of consultation and advice and 
the friendly meetings you have over your 
luncheons. I try to follow our several 
journals and professional papers hoping 
thereby to keep up with osteopathic prog- 
ress, but at times I have been unable to 
study as much as I should, and sometimes 
the articles are so full of destructive criti- 
cism, without even a suggestion of a solu- 
tion, that one does not read all he should. 
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We must, all of us, forget our petty 
jealousies, our indifferent attitudes, and 
work for the common cause ’ere it is too 
late. So long as there are cliques in or 
out of college, that makes it harder for 
the student or the young docto: or any 
member of our several associations, 
because he or she is outside of some par- 
ticular sorority, fraternity, or club. As 
long as that condition exists, and we all 
know it does exist, just that long it will 
retard osteopathic progress and perhaps 
prevent many a younger osteopath from 
becoming a leader. We cannot advance 
as rapidly as though we were all on a par, 
at least as far as osteopathic politics are 
concerned, but we should each be judged 
impartially by our clinical results, and 
successes and failures in daily practice. 
It seems to me, that if we go on in a half- 
hearted way, some treating a patient an 
hour or so, others spending three or four 
minutes, one overtreating and the other 
doing little or nothing, we will surely lose 
out in time. But through concerted action, 
all striving to arrive at the goal of A. T. 
Still osteopathy, we, as a profession, will 
grow and our numbers will increase, and 
legislative battles and strifes in general 
will decrease in proportion to our effi- 
ciency as a profession. Our efficiency will 
increase only as we strive for better 
things. 

I have tried to improve my technique 
and shorten the time required for treat- 
ments, thereby lessening the reaction and 
the tired-outness that follows the long. 
drawn-out, shot gun treatments of our 
student days, and I find that most cases 
respond more rapidly to the shorter, more 
specific A. T. Still variety of osteopathy 
than they do to the longer general treat- 
ment. There are exceptions to all rules, 
and it holds good here. Occasionally a 
case requires a general treatment. Then 
give it. 

Recently a patient came to me for the 
second time. On her first visit I referred 
her to a surgeon for a fibroid. During 
her convalescence she went to Ohio and 
while there had seven treatments from 
some one who called himself an osteo- 
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path and who had an osteopath’s license. 
She was so tired out she could not stand 
any more. First, she was stripped, then 
he put her in a steam bath for a half hour, 
and then spent from a half to three-quar- 
ters of an hour rubbing her with some 
medicated ointment, in which there were 
seven ingredients. The most important 
thing was the seven chemicals placed 
therein. In answer to a question regard- 
ing correction, “Oh, no, he didn’t try to 
make any adjustments.” 

Is there any wonder that we are some- 
times confused with masseurs? Such 
work lowers the standard of osteopathy 
and allows the imitator to appropriate our 
principles, and, in some instances, they 
are taking the practice and becoming 
fairly popular. The profession alone is to 
blame for this reversal of our standing. 
The imitators have no standard,—hence 
thcir numbers. Ours has been raised so 
high that comparatively few are enter- 
ing the profession. At one time ninety 
per cent of the students in our osteopathic 
colleges were there because of the experi- 
ence that they, or some member of their 
family, had had with osteopathy. In the 
beginning, most of those entering were 
mature men and women, determined to 
fight for the ideas of Dr. A. T. Still, but 
of late more younger people enter who 
see a chance for a good income, but lack 
the vision. And judging from the number 
that fail in practice and take up medicine, 
they are not made of the sterner stuff of 
the older osteopaths. 

The personality of the physician is more 
important than many of us think, The 
heart of the doctor, his character, his 
very life, is portrayed in his face, and 
he must allow only happiness and good 
cheer to radiate from himself that it may 
reflect and encourage the soul of his 
patient, and many times this instils a con- 
fidence that will cause the patient to ex- 
ert often times, a superhuman effort to 
come back. Take the same patient with 


some other doctor that is a confirmed 
grouch, or is so professional and dignified 
that he can’t come in contact with the 
patient’s real self, that patient will not 
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respond. I have heard it said of some 
physicians that a visit from him, a cheery 
word and a smile, was worth more to the 
patient than all else that he could do. I 
believe it is so. Take this, with the skill 
of the average osteopath where he has 
a definite clinical picture plus the ability 
to find the anatomical cause of the 
trouble, and then the smooth, clean-cut 
technique to correct that lesion, without 
any unpleasant reaction, and we osteo- 
paths have the strongest curative method 
known today. 

We must remember that the efficiency 
of any method of therapy depends upon 
the pathology of the disease in question. 
We must know the pathology as well as 
the anatomical lesions, the history, and 
in many cases the home life, the environ- 
ment, before we can offer an opinion 
regarding prognosis. The day has passed 
when it is safe for us to treat in a symp- 
tomatic way, the treatment depending 
upon the perverted physiology which in 
turn is the result of the disorganized 
anatomy. In rare cases it is all right to 
treat symptoms until such time as we may 
arrive at a definite diagnosis. We must 
not be content with an examination that 
does not give us a complete clinical pic- 
ture. It takes more time, more knowledge, 
more skill, but we owe it to our patient 
and our profession, and the average 
person is willing to pay a fair and just 
fee for that diagnostic skill. 

Our case records should be complete 
records, that can be depended upon, and 
we should use them and refer to them 
that we may know whether or not we are 
progressing with each succeeding case. 
One of the greatest losses that the pro- 
fession has suffered, next to the loss of 
the Old Doctor himself, is the lack of his 
records and observations and clinical 
experiences. It is true some were recorded, 
but the most have been handed down from 
mouth to mouth and we have lost some 
of the most valuable knowledge, and it is 
gone forever. Dr. Charlie has often said, 
“T wish some one would find out something 
new that Father did not know ” 
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Most of us differ in may ways from 
some of his thoughts and teachings, but 
I think, for most part, it is owing to the 
lack of a broader vision, a greater know- 
ledge, of the things of which he spoke. 
There are some conditions, however, that 
observation, clinical experiences, labora- 
tory research and dissection have proved 
that he was wrong, but can any one make 
a statement of a principle that will stand 
years of investigation without a single 
flaw? 

Many of the medical theories that are 
given out today seldom live for a year. 
There have been hundreds of theories and 
serums and vaccines given out, for many 
diseases, in the past five years in the Uni- 
ted States. Only a few have lived beyond 
the experimental stage. The majority 
have been found wanting after a first test 
in the hands of a disinterested investi- 
gator. 


There is one trouble that I see with our 
profession,—we are getting away from 
the principles as given by the Old Doctor. 
Also, how many of us can stand and 
receive the compliment that the osteopath 
is the best anatomist among all physi- 
cians? We should know anatomy by 
heart; not only the text-book, but the 
practical side of it as well. Dr. Billie Mac- 
Donald was in Kirksville while I was 
there. He had been with Dr. Cunning- 
ham, author of the anatomy of the same 
name, in Edinburgh University for eight 
years. He said of the Old Doctor that, 
“He knows more practical anatomy than 
any man I have ever met.” If we could 
only remember and use correctly, just the 
important things, how much better we all 
would be, and greater success would be 
ours, and fewer failures would be the 
result. 

It may not be the fault of the more 
recent graduates: as there is creeping into 
some of the schools, if not all the schools 
(at least up to recent time), more or less 
of a medical atmosphere, a lack of har- 
mony and a jealousy among the profes- 
sors, with envy and strife between some 
of the students. And when a discussion 
arises as to what drugs are used by the 
medical physicians in this or that particu- 
lar disease, the professors perhaps even 
say that they do not know just what oste- 
opathic treatment would do, forgetting to 
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emphasize to the student the importance 
of the osteopathic lesion and not having 
them see that above any other symptom 
or factor in the production of the disease 
in question is the basic osteopathic factor 
—the lesion. The professor misses the 
golden opportunity to drive home this 
important part of the student’s osteo- 
pathic education, and, so, after gradua- 
tion, when the student is confronted with 
a case he has but a smattering of this 
and that and is not firmly anchored in 
any particular theory. He gives a treat- 
ment symptomatically—no response ; spe- 
cifically—with no better results; and he 
wonders then if in some drug there is the 
help he needs He missed the vision and 
has failed. Then he seeks additional 
knowledge in a medical school, thinking 
that if he has the coveted M.D. degree 
he will be able to cure all things. 

But, fellow osteopaths, if you take 
alcohol, morphine, and the cathartics 
away from the average medical physi- 
cian he is helpless; far more helpless than 
the average osteopath. If we follow 
along our physiological and anatomical 
findings we must succeed, as our system 
of therapeutics recognizes that the main- 
tenance and restoration of normal func- 
tion are alike dependent on a force inher- 
ent in protoplasm, and that function, per- 
verted beyond the limits of self-adjust- 
ment, is dependent on a condition of 
structure perverted beyond those limits, 
attempts the re-establishment of normal 
function by manipulative measures de- 
signed to render to the organism such 
aid as will enable it to overcome or adapt 
itself to the disturbed structure. This 
latter is from Hulett and is one of the 
best definitions I have studied. 

In conclusion I want to emphasize just a 
few points: Well kept records, specific, 
thorough, clean cut treatment, co-opera- 
tion among all, putting self in the back- 
ground and our profession in the fore- 
ground, helping the other fellow, giving 
each a fair show, lending a hand to our 
fellow practitioner, giving of our experi- 
ences and the result of our research work 
to the profession at large, thus enabling 
all of us to come to a higher plane of ser- 
vice. In this way we will be able to serve 
our clientele better and each of us will 
be more successful from year to year. 

Tue Empire Biock. 
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Report of Cleveland Session 


(Continued from page 692) 


son. Dr. Franklin Fisk of New York demon- 
strated “Sacral Technique,” followed by “Ex- 
ercise Technique,” and “Muscular Training,” 
demonstrated by Dr. Bush. ‘Lesions of the 
Feet” were discussed by Dr. R. K. Smith, 
Boston, and “Sacro-Iliac Lesions,” by Dr. H. 
H. Fryette of Chicago, following each of 
which Dr. Bush demonstrated practical muscle 
building for maintaining the correction. 9.40 
to 10.00, movies, prepared by Des Moines Still 
College, illustrating their work, were given. 


General Convention Sessions 


From 10.00 to 10.30 a very instructive 
Symposium, “The Delicacy of the Human 
Organism” was presented by Dr. Charles C. 
Teall of Kirksville, discussing “Recreations to 
Treatment,” and Dr. George V. Webster, 
Carthage, N. Y., “The Feel of the Tissues.” 

Dr. Francis A. Finnerty of Montclair, N. J. 
was to have discussed ‘Activity of a Tuber- 
culous Lesion,” but he was detained in a 
tubercular camp and his place was filled by 
Dr. Louisa Burns. 

Following this, Dr. George A. Still pre- 
sented the subject “Diagnosis,” in a masterful 
manner. 

“Petering Out at Forty” was the subject of 
a very helpful address by Mr. Rowland 
Haynes, director of Cleveland Recreational 
Council. 


Sessions 


1.30 to 3.30 sections held their final sessions 
as follows: Gynecology, Laboratory, Nervous 
and Mental, Obstetrics, Public Health. 

From 4.00 to 5.00 in the Technique Division 
Drs. H. H. Fryette and Chester H. Morris 
discussed and demonstrated Innominate 
Technique. 


Banquet 


At seven o'clock the annual dinner was 
staged, and one never to be forgotten, by 
those who had the opportunity of participat- 
ing in it. Dr. Kerr was master of ceremonies 
on behalf of the local profession and pulled 
off some very well-received stunts, such as 
presenting Dr. R. K. Smith with a diploma 
with the degree D.P., created for the pur- 
pose, Doctor of Publicity. Smith felicitously 


replied that he needed no more degrees, as 
he had been under some ninety to one hun- 
dred degrees for the past week. Dr. Asa 
Willard and one or two others were also the 
subjects of innocent and _ mirth-provoking 
jokes. Dr. H. W. Conklin was toastmaster. 
Retiring President Waldo, presented his suc- 
cessor, Dr. Scothorn, and both made happy 
remarks. 


Cleveland’s poet, Mr. Edmund Vance Cook, 
made an address and recited many of his 
poems which were appreciated by the more 
than three hundred present. The music was 
evidence of the remarkable talent which 
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Dr. JeNNiE A. Ryev, Hackensack, N. J. 


Whose unusual ability produced 
and carried out a program which 
won unstinted praise 











Cleveland possesses. Dr. W. A. Gravett, the 
only speaker for the profession, did credit to 
himself, the profession, and occasion in his 
response to the toast, “The Osteopath on 
Main Street.” The program in full is ap- 
pended. 
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PROGRAM 
Hugh W. Conklin, D.O., Toastmaster 


1. Musett’s Song “La Boheme’”...... Puccini 
Miss Grace Wallace 
Be OM OO Oo cos Sec eesienciecwns Cox 


Sweet Little Woman O’ Mine.... Bartlett 
Howard Justice 


a Ee NR ss otrtnaiucesuacs Del Riego 
Sara Re Qua Vick 


4. The Osteopaths On Main Street......... 
Dr. W. A. Gravett 





Dr. W. A. Gravett, Dayton, Ohio 


Re-elected Seéretary and enters on his 
third year of service 


me 1 ets S6d SOGMe....c. oc cccs cesses Rogers 

b I Want To Be Ready...Negro Spiritual 

c De Ol’ Ark’s A Moverin’ Negro Spiritual 

d Toreador Song “Carmen”......... Bizet 
Francis J. Sadlier 


INN ple b camigucaire bla) wraersinvare wees 
Edmund Vance Cooke 


7 What From Vengeance 
“Lucia Di Lamermoor”..... Donizetti 
The Cleveland Opera Company Quartette 
Gladys Mae Parsons, Accompanist 
8. Everybody Trip The Light Fantastic To 
The Merry Melodies of Johnston’s 
Orchestra. 
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Dr. C. D. Swope, Washington, D. C. 


Who has served two terms as Trustee 
and is appointed Program Chairman 
for the 1922 meeting 


Fifth Day Session 


The division in Adjustive Technique and 
Osteopathic Principles again had a large hear- 
ing from 8.30 to 9.30. Cervical Technique and 
Dorsal Lesions were discussed and illustrated, 
followed by “Practical Exercises for Restor- 
ing the Tone and Maintaining the Correc- 
tion,” by Dr. Evelyn R. Bush. 


Final General Session 


The general session was called to order at 
10.00 A. M. by President Waldo and Mr. 
Phillip H. Gray, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Des Moines Osteopathic Hos- 
pital, presented a wonderfully inspiring ad- 
dress which was received with great interest 
and applause. Dr. Atzen discussed “Laws 
Safeguarding Health” and Dr. W. Curtis 
Brigham of Los Angeles, “The Relations of 
the Profession to Its Institutions.” The Sec- 
retary reported on the session of the House of 
Delegates, and the officers elected by the 
House and appointed by the Board were pre- 
sented to the association. 


A. 
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Dr. H. F. Morse, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Whose level head figured out the 
3udget for 1921-22 


Installation of Officers 


. 

PRESIDENT WALDO: We are about to 
conclude the work of the convention and in- 
stall the new officers for the ensuing year. 
We look back with much gratification over 
the work of this week, particularly the educa- 
tion program and I surely voice the sentiment 
of this audience in speaking of the untiring 
efforts of Dr. Jennie A. Ryal, the Chairman 
of the program committee and Dr. Clarence 
\’. Kerr, the Chairman of the Cleveland Gen- 
eral Committee. Upon motion, a rising vote 
of thanks was tendered to each of them. 


The President then in a fitting manner in- 
e Ss 

troduced Dr. S. L. 
President, who responded as follows: 


PRESIDENT -ELECT SCOTHORN: I 
wish to endorse what Dr. Waldo has said as 
to this convention and its accomplishments, 
and in order that there may be no time wasted 
will say that we have already started the ma- 
chinery in motion for the new year’s activi- 
ties. The appointments that we have made or 
that will be recommended to the Board, I wish 
to say have been made without fear or favor. 


Scothorn, the newly elected 
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We have tried to select men and women of 
action. 


I am very proud of one resolution that the 
House of Delegates passed, and that is they 
have given themselves authority and respon- 
sibility to serve this Association when they go 
back home during the coming year; in other 
words a resolution was passed that the pres- 
ent delegates during the coming year see that 
the activities of the departments and the bu- 
reaus of the national association are carried 
out. That does not mean that they are ap- 
pointed by their divisional societies. It means 
only that they will use their influence to see 





Dr. W. F. Linx, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Who heads the Department of Publication 


that the appointments that are made by our 
state presidents give us service. 

There are many young men and women 
members in the states that have never been to 
a national meeting. Their intentions are good 
but they do not: know how to serve. Many of 
them are on committee appointments and they 
really do not know what they are supposed to 
do. It is not fair to criticise them, because 
they are willing, but they do not know how; 
with our delegates going back home with this 
authority they will not feel that they are dab- 
bling into the affairs of the officials in their 
own state, and so I do think that it is a wond- 
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Dr. Asa Wiitarp, Missoula, Mont. 


Who succeeds himself as Chairman of 
Department of Public Affairs 


erful movement to connect the activities of 
the divisional societies with the activities of 
the national sociey. 

For example, the only way that we have of 
existing in the national association, the prin- 
cipal asset we have, is the dues. The more 
members we can get in our national associ- 
ation, in addition to financial strength, is the 
moral strength that it gives to our national 
association. If the delegates that are here 
assembled would go back home and make up 
their minds that they are going to increase 
the membership in the state and in the na- 
tional association they can do it. 

One of our new members of the Board of 
Trustees has been very active in his home 
state, and I understand that they have doubled 
their membership so it can be done, and I 
hope each of you will do that very thing in 
your state. 

There is another thing that I hope to see 
you stress and see that it is carried out in 
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your own localities, the estab.ishment of clin- 
ics. As soon as we show to the public and to 
the people at home that we are willing to do 
something besides the seeking for revenue 
for our own pockets, they will listen to us 
when we come to them for financial assistance. 
When they see that we are benefiting humanity 
from a charitable standpoint they will be 
more apt to help us. 

During the activities of this year we will 
do some things that may not seem as con- 
servative as have been our activities in the 
past. Our association has existed a quarter 
of a century, all due to the credit of the 
builders of the foundation of our national as- 
sociation, but in these progressive times any 
foundation needs a new superstructure. I be- 
lieve that the time has come when we must 
not be too conservative. I think that we need 
more freedom. I think we need a new spirit 
of progress, more expansion and less repres- 
sion. Progress was never made by a people 
that was kept down by repression. A new 
profession like ours cannot progress as rapidly 
as it should if we are held down by a code 
of ethics that was handed us by an asso- 

















Dr. H. M. Wacker, Fort lorth, Texas 
elected Trustee in Charge of 
Paid 
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ciation that has given us nothing but cpposi- 
tion. (Applause. ) 

Let us remember that the strong people are 
the daring ones, and to be daring we must run 
many risks—we must run our own risks, and 
yet to run one’s risk makes possible new dis- 
coveries. If Columbus had never set out to 
sea we might not have a new continent. The 
inquiring mind must be on the tracks of the 
new. All of man’s advancement has_ been 
made by taking the odds and ends of unex- 
plained forces and following them where they 
may lead him. So today the eager and in- 
quiring mind finds power and a vision to dis- 
cover the world they are to inhabit if it 1s 
their impulse to explore. 

Andrew Taylor Still had a vision. He had 
an inquiring mind; he was a fearless man. If 
he had been afraid of criticism, or losing his 
friends he would rot have given osteopathy 
to us at the time he did. Let us be just as 
brave and as fearless, Ict us tell the public the 
fundamentals of osteopathy. 





Dr. R. B. Girmcur, Sioux City, lowa 


Newly elected Trustee, Chairman of 


Department of Education 
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Dr. Eart J. Drinkatr, Chicago 


A newly elected Trustee who is head of 
3ureau of Public Education 


I believe in the advertising medium. If it 
is proper to advertise in the business world, 
it is proper for us to advertise so long as we 
tell the truths of osteopathy. (Applause. ) 

It has been demonstrated that our pro- 
fession, or its members, have walked by our 
imitators unnoticéd and practiced the principle 
of hate a little too long. One of two things 
is true, either our imitators have more merit 
in their treatment, or they have a better way 
of presenting it to the public. We know that 
they have not as much merit as we have, but 
we have been derelict in our duty of letting 
the public know the principles that we have, 
and osteopathy is a social asset, and a benefit 
and it is the right of the public to know when 
and where and under what conditions they 
can learn about osteopathy. I am not an 
alarmist, but I can see the difficulties. I am 
willing to fight on with the rest of you for 
the real worth that I see in our profession. 

And now my fellow practitioners we will 
do the best we can the coming year, and I 
know that the officers wili have your support, 
and I assure you that the confidence you have 
placed in me has given me more strength to 
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Dr. Geo. A. Stitt, Kirksville 


A newly elected Trustee to represent the 
Associated Colleges 


undertake the task that is before me, for 
which I am truly grateful. (Applause. ) 


I am glad you have given me capable vice 
presidents and efficient trustees. 


Thereupon first vice president O. S. Miller 
of St. Louis and second vice president 
Sophronia T. Rosebrook of Portland, Me.; 
also Drs. H. M. Walker, Ft. Worth, Geo. A. 
Still, Kirksville, Earl J. Drinkall, Chicago, 
R. B. Gilmour, Sioux City, Iowa and W. C. 
Brigham, Los Angeles, new Trustees to serve 
for three years, were presented to the conven- 
tion, and pledged to work for the best interests 
of the profession in all of its branches. 


Dr. Percy H. Woodall spoke of the plan he 
had been endeavoring to carry out in the 
matter of presenting osteopathy to the public 
through the Saturday Evening Post whereby 
the Post would publish an osteopathic article 
once a month for thirteen months, but to do 
this Dr. Woodall and his committee stated 
they were still short requisite funds to carry 
this out. He stated they needed in all 500 
subscriptions at $10 per month for ten months 
each, and had already received nearly 400, and 
called for additional subscriptions from the 
floor. Much interest was manifested prac- 
tically assuring the carrying out of the pro- 
ject. Dr. A. L. Evans, Carl P. Connell and 
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C. J. Gaddis are with Dr. Woodall on the 
committee to censor the copy used for the ads. 
The president declared the Convention ad- 
journed sine die. 


STATE BOARDS 
Dr. Lestiz S. Keyes, Editor 
Boarp APPOINTMENTS 

Tenn 

Dr. J. F. Dawson, of Jackson, Tenn., ha 
been appointed a member of the State Board 
of Osteopathic Examiners. 

Missouri 

Governor Hyde, of Missouri, appointed Dr. 
Edward D. Holme of St. Joseph a member ot 
the State Board of Osteopathic Examiners for 
a period expiring May Ist, 1926. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. W. B. Dobson of St. Louis, whos: 
term had expired. 

Kansas 

At the February, 1918 meeting of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Osteopathic Examinations 
and Registration, the following resolution was 
passed: “Resolved that the Kansas State Board 
of Osteopathic Examinations and Registration 
does not recognize any school of osteopathy 
which confers both the degree D.O. and M.D. 
This to apply to all graduates after July lst, 
1918.” 

At the February meeting this year, 1921, 
we had two applicants from such a school, and 
we refused to issue certificates to said appli- 
cants, on the ground that we did not consider 
that they graduated from a school of good 
repute. We took the matter up with our 
Attorney General. The sooner this mixing 
business is stopped the better it will be for 
osteopathy. 

Respectfully yours for pure osteopathy, 

F. M. Goprrey, D.O., 
Secretary Kansas Board. 
September Examination Bu'letin 

Connecticut—First Tuesday at Hartford. H. 
A. Thornbury, Sec. 612 Sec. Bidg., 
Bridgeport. 

Massachusetts—Second Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday at State House, Boston. 
Walter P. Bowers, M.D., 114 ‘Stat 
House, Boston. 

Application in one week before ex- 
amination. 

Michigan—At Battle Creek. Dr. H. W. 
Conklin, Battle Creek. 

Application in two weeks before ex- 
amination. 

Minnesota—Second Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Old State Capitol Bldg., St. Paul. Dr. 
L. S. Keyes, 415 Met. Bk. Bldg, Minne- 
apolis. 

Applications in ten days before ex- 
aminations. 
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Montana—Latter part of September. Asa 
Wiilard, Missoula. 
Applications in two weeks before ex- 
aminations. 
New Hampshire—Second Tuesday and Fri- 
day at Concord. Chas, Duncan, Con- 


cord. 
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New Mexico—First Monday at Sante Fe. 
Chas. T. Wheeler, Sante Fe. 
New York—New York, Albany, Syracuse and 
Buffaio. Geo. M. Wiley, Chief Exam. 
Div. N. Y. State Education Dept., Al- 
bany. 
Applications in ten days in advance. 





District of Columbia Medical Bill S. 2283 


A Bill to Regulate the Practice of Medicine and Midwifery in the 
District of Columbia 


If this bill is enacted into law in its present 
form it will not only put every osteopathic 
practitioner now practicing in the District out 
of business, but it will close the District to all 
future graduates. This interpretation of the 
bill is ,based on the following provisions in- 
corporated in the bill. 

The bill provides for ‘the appointment of 
two distinctly different boards. One a Medi- 
cal Education and Licensure board to consist 
of six Medical practitioners and three lay 
men. ‘The other a board of examiners to con- 
sist of nine Medical practitioners. The ad- 
ministration of this bill is under the control of 
the Board of Medical Education and Licen- 
sure and this board is granted Autocratic 
powers, relative to who shall, or who shall 
not, be granted a license under the provisions 
of Section 12 and the findings of this Board 
shall be final, and no court of appeal shall 
have powers to nulify the findings of this 
board as defined in Section 13. 

The Legislative Bureau places the following 
interpretation on the dangerous section of the 
bill, namely: 

Section 1. Line 5 defines who shall be 
eligible to appointment on the Board of Medi- 
cal Education and Licensure. Only those who 
have been lawfully engaged in the practice of 
Medicine for the past five years in the district 
shall be eligible to appointment on this Board. 
That excludes every osteopath, for none have 
been engaged in lawful practice. 

Section 3. Starting on line 19 defines who 
shall be eligible to appointment on the Examin- 
ing Board. Only those who have been law- 
fully engaged in the practice of medicine for 
the past three years in the district shall be 
eligible to appointment as examiners. That 
excluded every osteopath, for none have been 
engaged in lawful practice. This places you 
under complete control, of both the license 


and examining boards; hogtied and hand- 
cuffed. , 

Section 11. Defines who shall be granted 
license without examination. (b) States that 
no applicant shall be licensed without exam- 
ination unless in possession of a state license 
at least two years old. (c) Qualified this as 
follows: That unless the license in possession 
of the applicant has been secured in a state, 
where the requirements for license are at 
least equal to those required by the District 
of Columbia, at the time of the license was 
granted, such license shall not be recognized. 
None of the state licenses, held by osteopaths 
practicing in the District of Columbia, were 
secured under requirements equal to those in 
force in the District, at the time the license 
was granted. Therefore none of the licenses 
held by osteopathic practitioners will be given 
recognition by the board of examiners. 


Section 12. Therefore must be amended to 
exclude all those practicing in the District, in 
order to safeguard your position. This is the 
least you can do: But even this will not help 
much, for this bill will exclude all future 
graduates from the District. For the powers 
granted to the members of the Board of 
Licensure as well as the members of the Board 
of Examiners under Section 13 is final; and 
Section 19 starting on line 25 grants immunity 
to these Board members in case of wrong ad- 
ministration of the act. 

Therefore you will have no recourse in the 
Courts. This bill enacted into iaw in its 
present form, grants absolute powers to those 
placed in control. 

As every state has representatives in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the profession in every state 
can bring to bear some influence on both 
Senators and Congressmen and this is the 
duty of every practitioner. In doing this we 
can give material assistance to the practi- 
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tioners in the District and at the same time 
assist legislative efforts in general. 
C. B. Atzen, D.O., 
Chairman, Legislative Bureau. 


An Invitation 


It appeals to me that it would be of mutual 
benefit for a closer co-operation between the 
Chairman of the Program Committee of the 
various State, District and Regional Associ- 
ations and the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee of the A. O. A. 

Will each of these several Chairman, kindly 
communicate with Dr. C. D. Swope, Chairman, 
Program Committee, 1922. 
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Wire from Dr. Walker 


The Saturday Evening Post Campaign 
was unanimously endorsed at Cleveland 
Convention. A meeting was held by sub- 
scribers and the following committee to 
pass on advertising copy was appointed: 
Drs. P. H. Woodall, A. L. Evans, C. P. 
McConnell, E. M. Downing, C. J. Gaddis. 
Approximately $35,000 has been pledged to 
date. 

H. M. Wa.xer, D.O. 


Fr. Wort, Texas. 


Current Literature 


The Lancet—April 2, 1921, presents an 
article by Ivan I. Manoukhin, confirming the 
experiments of our late Dr. Lane in the role 
played by the spleen in the production of im- 
munity. The activity of the spleen was stim- 
ulated by Dr. Manoukhin by the Roentgen ray 
while, as all osteopaths know, Dr. Lane 
secured increased functional activity of the 
spleen by osteopathic measures. A review of 
Dr. Manoukhin’s article appears in Medical 
Record, May 7, 1921, from which I quote. 

By direct experiments he proved that an 
organism combats infection mainly by means 
of the breaking up of its leucocytes. If in 
many acute infectious diseases there is an in- 
crease in the number of leucocytes in the 
blood, he regards this phenomenon as pre- 
paratory to their subsequent breaking up. The 
organism can cure itself only when the spe- 
cific anti-substances produced by the leuco- 
cytes have come out from them and filled the 
blood plasma, as a result of the leucocytolysis. 
This process is produced in the blood by spe- 
cial soluble ferments entering into it which he 
called “leucocytolysins,” and leucocytosis, in 
those cases when it precedes leucocytolysis, 
is produced by soluble ferments, whose prop- 
erties are opposed to those of the leucocytoly- 
sins, and which he called “anti- -leucocytoly- 
sins.” Later, he succeeded in proving that 
leucocytolysins are produced by the spleen, 
and anti-leucocytolysins by the liver. The cor- 
rectness of this theory was established by 
animal experiments. He infected monkeys and 
guinea-pigs with human tuberculosis, and arti- 
ficially stimulated in them the activity of the 
spleen so that leucocytolysins would appear.in 
the blood and that the leucocytolysis caused 
by them would exercise its curative effect. The 
stimulation of the activity of the spleen was 


carried out by radiating the organ with small 
doses of Roentgen rays. The method is now 
being widely applied to human beings for cur- 
ative purposes. The writer discusses. briefly 
its application in pulmonary tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, tetanus, and other conditions. 


Experiments that are of interest in show- 
ing the degree of penetration of heat applied 
to the surface of the body both over skeletal 
muscle and abdomina] viscera are reported in 
the American Journal of Physiology (May, 
1921) by Dr. N. B. Taylor. 


Deep and superficial temperatures were re- 
corded simultaneously by means of thermo- 
electric couples composed of fine copper and 
constantine wires twisted together at either 
end. One junction of each couple was housed 
in a hypodermic needle, and the other placed 
in water, at room temperature. Each couple 
was connected with a Leeds and Northrup pre- 
cision potentiometer and an Ayrton-Mather 
dead beat galvanometer. The potentiometer 
was sensitive to potential differences of one 
microvolt, which upon calibration was found 
to represent temperature changes of 1/40 d« 
grees C 

Running water was the medium whercb 
heat was applied to the skin. The water flowed 
by syphonage from a reservoir to a smaller 
insulated flask and thence by syphonage into 
the “applicator.” The maintenance of fixed 
inflow and outflow levels insured against 
changes in temperature consequent upon fluc- 
tuations in the velocity of the stream. By 
means of a thermocouple placed within the 
applicator and in contact with the rubber dia- 
phragm the temperature of the contents of th: 
applicator could be determined at any tim: 
It was found that this temperature remained 
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practically constant throughout the experi- 
ment. 

Local applications of heat to the surface of 
the body. The deep needle was placed at vary- 
ing depths in the muscles of the thigh. The 
temperature of the applicator as it lay upon 
the shaven skin was from 44 degrees C. to 45 
degrees C. The temperature of the subcu- 
taneous tissues, needle “A,” rose to within 
6 degrees C. or less of the applied tempera- 
ture. The deep temperature, needle “B,” rose 
more slowly and did not reach so high a level. 
The greatest depth to which needle “B” was 
inserted in any experiment was 20 mm. from 
the surface of the applicator. In this case 
there was a rise of 1.5 degrees C. when the 
temperature of the applicator was 44.2 
degrees C. 

Spread of heat to the abdominal viscera. 
Needle “A” was placed in the subcutaneous 
tissues of the abdominal wall. Needle “B” 
was placed in the lumen of the bowel, the 
abdomen having been opened for this pur- 
pose and closed again with sutures. The pre- 
cise situation of this needle was determined by 
post-mortem dissection. It was found that 
heat penetrated to a greater extent through 
the abdominal viscera than was the case with 
skeletal muscle. In one instance the heat pen- 
etrated to and raised the temperature of 
needle “B” 5.5 degrees C. when the latter was 
placed within the lumen of the cecum and at 
a distance of 7.5 cm. from the surface of the 
applicator. The temperature of the latter was 
at 47.5 degrees C. 


In no case was the general body tempera- 
ture raised by local applications of heat. 


The effects of auto-intoxication are dis- 
cussed editorially in the Medical Record, 
April 2, 1921, emphasizing some points which 
are so remote as to be sometimes overlooked 
when considering the symptoms of a given 
case. 

The products of digestion and the bacteria 
and toxins which accompany them are 
absorbed in the small intestine, cecym, and 
ascending colon. By the intermediary of the 
portal vein, they then pass into the liver, 
which plays in relation to these products, 
a modifying, antitoxic, and antiseptic part a 
certain number of bacteria and toxins are de- 
stroyed or transformed into inoffensive sub- 
stances for the tissue they are to circulate 
through. They are then’ eliminated’ or 
destroyed without danger to the excretory 
organs—kidneys, lungs, skin, thyroid—but the 
overwork put upon these organs finally ends 
in irritation, inflammation, destruction of the 
glandular elements, and their functional insuf- 
ficiency. Thus a portion of the colon bacilli 
eliminated by the bile infect the biliary tract, 
hence catarrhal and calculous cholecystitis. 
The calculi are due to the precipitation of the 
bile salts which collect around the desqua- 
mated epithelial cells. Injection of the embry- 
onal radicles around the canaliculi, an embry- 
onal tissue which may change into fibrous 
tissue, explains the origin of biliary cirrhosis 
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without either alcohol or malaria playing any 
part in the process. This chronic irritation of 
the liver and gall-bladder may end in cancer 
of these viscera in susceptible indviduals, 
since cancer, here, as elsewhere, is prone to 
develop in chronically irritated organs. 

Like the liver, the thyroid transforms a 
portion of the toxins coming from the intes- 
tine and if the gland is overworked, irritated, 
or inflamed as a result of chronic stercoremia, 
its secretions either diminish or become exag- 
gerated in quantity, hence hypo- or hyperthy- 
roidism. Lane assures us that chronic ster- 
coremia exercises a marked influence on the 
pathology of the thyroid and he considers that 
the goiter of Basedow’s disease, as well as 
parenchymatous goiters are frequently the 
consequence of chronic intestinal stasis. He 
has shown that colectomy or ileosigmoido- 
stomy modifies the evolution of exophthalmic 
goiter. This opinion has been corroborated 
experimentally by MacCarrison. The endo- 
crine glands—suprarenals, hypophysis—have 
an action on the intestine; on their side, the 
intestinal toxins exercise an action on the 
parenchyma of these glands whose function 
thus becomes excited or is rendered insuf- 
ficient by chronic stercoremia. The skin is 
pigmented in the flexor folds of the limbs, 
around the base of the neck, eyelids, 
perineum, etc. 

Chronic stercoremia may produce chronic 
mammitis and cystic disease of the breast, 
according to Pauchet and others, these 
processes in turn favoring the development of 
cancer, and this observer states that he has 
found these women with chronic mammitis or 
adenoma of the breast suffered from chronic 
intestinal stasis. Therefore in surgical affec- 
tions of the female breast it is well to radio- 
scope the digestive tract. It would appear 
that chronic pancreatitis is frequent in chronic 
intestinal stasis and often coincides with angi- 
ocholitis, and simple or calculous cholecy- 
stitis. This chronic pancreatic process, readily 
recognized at the time of operation on the 
digestive tract, may at length lead to cancer 
of this gland. It is probable that carcinoma 
of the head of the pancreas is, in most cases, 
preceded by a period of pancreatitis. The 
skin eliminates sweat overladen with intestinal 
toxins, with the result that it becomes thick- 
ened in certain areas and as hard as leather. 
The posterior aspect of the forearms espe- 
cially is covered with acne, the hair grows in 
in excess on the limbs, and on the contrary 
falls out on the scalp. The sweat of the 
axillae is offensive. There is no question but 
that dysmenorrhea, amenorrhea, and sterility 
are common in women with chronic intestinal 
stasis. Agennesia is the rule, especially in 
brunettes. It is difficult to say whether this 
is due to a direct action of the toxins on the 
ovaries or to the action of these toxins on the 
thyroid whose physiological relations with the 
genital system are so intimate.- What is clear 
is the disturbing action of chronic intestinal 
stasis’ on the sexual life of women. 

Do the intestinal toxins act directly on the 
nerves, producing neuralgia, psychic depres- 
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sion, fatigue, or is this general asthenia the 
consequence of the intestinal stasis on the 
thyroid, suprarenals, and other endocrine 
glands? It is possible that both modes of 
action exist, but what is certain is that treat- 
ment of the stasis will cause the patient to 
regain his vitality. 


A study of the sprains to which wrists are 
subject forms the basis for an article prepared 
by Drs. Cyriax and Melville, illustrated by 
skiagraphs in the New York Medical Journal 
(April 6, 1921). The anatomical detail is of 
particular interest to the osteopathic pro- 
fession, 


From the anatomical aspect, the fact that 
the intermobility of the proximal row of the 
carpal bones is much greater than that of the 
distal is the reason why subluxations are much 
more frequent in the former. It is an easy 
matter to test this difference in range of move- 
ment by looking at the hand in the lateral 
plane during full flexion and extension of the 
wrist. The reason why most subluxations 
occur in a backward direction lies in the fact 
that the anterior ligaments possess much 
greater strength than the posterior ones. 

The os magnum, forming as it were the 
centre of movement of the joint, is not infre- 
quently the seat of a posterior displacement. 
The scaphoid and semilunar are often sub- 
luxated together in the same direction, while 
all varieties of subluxation are met with as 
complications of fractures of the lower end 
of the radius. The semilunar may be sublux- 
ated alone, generally as the result of trauma 
when the hand was in full flexion, and this 
has in-some cases led to the erroneous diag- 
nosis of Colles’s fracture.’ The bone is usu- 
ally displaced backwards, and, being held in 
position by its attachments to the radius, ro- 
tates and slips behind the os magnum, its con- 
cave surface thus coming to point forward. 


Under the heading “The Biological or More 
Inclusive Sense of Therapy,” Dr. J. J. Mc- 
Nulty (New York Medical Journal, April 20, 
1921), presents a viewpoint with reference to 
therapy which is on common ground with 
osteopathy. Among other things he says: 


It seems that much of our failure to suc- 
cessfully aid in the restoration to the normal 
is largely due to our lack of biological concept 
of the organism—not seeing the whole—its 
interrelated and interdependent functionings. 
We must sense, to some degree, the capacity 
of adjustment of the organism we approach in 
the role of therapist—know how the organ- 
ism tends naturally toward adjustment—res- 
toration to the normal. This capacity of 
adjustment—this inherent trend toward the 
normal is the biological movement we’ must 
observe, and endeaver to co-operate with. We 
are ignorant of the composition of what is 
glibly called a living cell; we are not even 
aware that such a thing exists. 

It comes to us clearly and with force that 
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it is not only a waste of time and energy, but 
of opportunity, to too intensively define dif- 
ferentials—to spend our time in attempting to 
differentiate morbid states. The study of dij- 
ferentials in disturbed physiology, to 1! 

exclusion of the consideration of the normal, 
is what has made pathology hang as a i 
over the physician cod his methods. Pathol- 
ogy, like any other phase of scientific researc! 

it is necessary to pursue if we do not allow it 
to obsess us and obscure the normal—the nor- 
mal which is the positive action of the human 
organism—the human organism biologically 
considered. 

What the. modern, the biological therapist 
desires and endeavors to do is to hold in con- 
stant thought the normal and its law of adjust- 
ment and maintenance, and to work with the 
organism in its activities of maintenance, and, 
when disordered, its law of repair. 


From “Focal Sepsis in the Genito-Urinary 
Tract as a Cause of Constitutional Disease” 
as given in a recent number of the American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences by Dr. B. A 
Thomas, we are reminded that focal infec- 
tions are to-be sought in regions other than 
the mouth and throat. 


The importance of focal sepsis in its rela- 
tionship to the genito-urinary tract entitles 
it to a prominent position in the minds of 
internests, general surgeons, and the various 
specialists. 

Among the numerous septic affections in 
volving the genito-urinary system which, un 
treated, are prone to lead to constitutional 
involvement may be mentioned acute hemato- 
genous suppurative nephritis, pyelitis, pyelone- 
phritis, pyonephrosis with or without calculus, 
tuberculosis of the kidney, renal and perirenal 
abscess, ureteritis, cystitis, especially the puru- 
lent type, prostatitis, seminal vesiculitis, epi- 
didymitis, orchitis, and urethritis. 

I have observed patients who have spent 
large sums for the correction of pyorrhea alve- 
olaris and other dental disorders, when the 
real cause of complaint was centered in chron- 
ically diseased seminal vesicles. I have heard 
of a case on whom hundreds of dollars were 
spent for extensive crown and bridge work. 
when seminal vesicle medication and massage. 
or vesiculotomy or vesiculectomy, would un- 
doubtedly have sufficed to eradicate the con- 
stitutional affection from which the patient 
suffered I have treated patients, previously 
subjected to tonsillectomies unattended with 
benefit, so far as the chief indication for their 
performance was concerned, and observed im- 
mediate improvement when measures were 
directed to the diseased seminal vesicles | 
have seen patients complaining of rheuma- 
tism, investigated by elaborate metabolic 
studies and placed on restricted diet lists, 
when vasopuncture and spermatocystic medi- 
cation, or drainage of a seminal pyovesicu- 
losis, would doubtless have effected a cur 
How many patients treated by the general 
practitioner, or for that matter by the intern- 
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est, the general surgeon, the orthopedist, the 
neurologist or thé psychiatrist, in our best hos- 
pitals, complaining of symptoms possibly re- 
fers able to diseased urethral adnexa, ever receive 
an examination by rectal palpation, etc., or 
if so by any one really qualified to express an 
opinion? Assuredly, the average hospital resi- 
dent,' to mention the least, knows little or 
no thing, clinically, about inflammatory pros- 
tatic involvement, much less disease of the 
seminal vesicles. The above assertions are 
made in no spirit of vindictive criticism, but 
solely with the desire and hope that the pro- 
fession generally may ‘be awakened to a reali- 
zation of the fact that chronic seminal vesi- 
culitis is a far more prevalent disease than the 
average physician surmises, that it is not 
accorded the consideration its medical 
importance demands, and that it masquerades 
under a manifold symptomatology finding its 
expression ofttimes remote from the urinary 
tract. 


Every man, woman and almost child is ever 
ready to convey information which for them 
at least is positive and final regarding the 
common cold, yet the research laboratory is 
not yet ready to make a final declaration 
regarding the “common cold.” Representing 
an exhaustive study of the subject of “colds,” 
Dr. Arthur Bloomfield reports the results of 
his investigations in Johns.Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin, April, 1921, concluding with the fol- 
lowing summary: 

In summary, then, a consideration of the 
clinical features of colds together with the 
information available in the literature leads to 
the following conclusions: 

1. The common cold is a definite disease 
generically related to grippe and influenza. 
The primary disease is often followed by local 
complications which tend to overshadow the 
picture. 

2. Cold may produce disturbances in the 
upper air passages which are to be dis- 
tinguished from true infectious colds. © 

3. None of the common bacteria found in 
the nose or throat have been proven to be the 
primary cause of colds. 

4. The most convincing evidence in the liter- 
ature favors a filtrable virus as the cause of 
the common cold. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Diseases of the Head and Neck. By J. 
Deason, M.S., D.O., Professor of Diseases of 
the Ear, Nose and Throat, Chicago College of 
Osteopathy. Cloth. Pp. 250. Price $2.50. 
Kirksville, Mo.: The Journal Printing Co., 1921. 

The first three chapters are devoted to fun- 
damental osteopathic principles upon which 
the author thinks treatment of the head and 
neck should be based. It has been the author’s 
purpose to try to present principles and to 
explain definite relations of diseases of the 
head to structural and functional causes in 
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such a way that the reader may work scien- 
tifically in diagnosis and treatment. Each 
chapter on diagnosis and treatment begins 
with a discussion of the applied anatomy and 
physiology, thus attempting to offer a rational 
method of treatment. 


The relation between osteopathy and sur- 
gery has been considered quite in detail and 
while surgical technique is not given, surgical 
diagnosis is considered in every case and indi- 
cations for and contraindications to surgery 
are carefully outlined. Principles and methods 
of treatment are given in detail. The author’s 
original methods and various other methods 
are clearly set forth with indications, contra- 
indications and precautions to be followed in 
their use. We believe every osteopathic physi- 
cian will find this thoroughly osteopathic book 
of definite help in his practice. 


Nutrition and Clinical Dietetics. By Herbert 
S. Carter, M.A., M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Medicine, Columbia University, and Paul E. 
Howe, M.A., Ph.D., Associate in Animal 
Pathology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, and Howard H. Mason, A.B., M.D., 
Instructor in Diseases of Children, Columbia 
University, New York. Second Edition. Cloth. 
Price, $7.50. Pp. 703. Philadelphia and New 
York: Lea and Febiger, 1921. 


The second edition of this excellent book 
has been thoroughly revised. Parts I and II, 
Foods and Normal Nutrition, and Foods, have 
received considerable revision, especially per- 
taining to the physiology of digestion and vita- 
mines. A new chapter has been added on 
metabolism in pregnancy and lactation, and 
the feeding of children over two years old. 
Part III, Feeding in Infancy and Childhood, 
has received the benefit of recent literature. 
And to Part IV, Feeding in Disease, fifty 
pages of new material has been added. The 
volume is an authoritative text that will be 
found of every-day practical assistance to the 
busy practitioner. 


The Treatment of Acute Infectious Diseases. 
By Frank Sherman Meara, M.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine and formerly Pro- 
fessor in the Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege in New York City. Consulting Physician 
to Bellevue Hospital, New York. Second Edi- 
tion. Cloth. Pp. 806. New York: The Mac- 
millian Company, 1921. 


A commendable feature is the practical and 
judicial details offered in the discussion of 
each disease. This presents a reflection of the 
author’s personal views, based upon extended 
study and experience, although he has not 
neglected the opinion of others. The details 
of prophylaxis and convalescence are insisted 
upon, which in many texts are expressed only 
in generalities. The physician will have fre- 
quent occasion to consult the work, owing to 
the many well thought out suggestions offered. 
Although drugs fill a very important part in 
the author’s course of treatment, still he is 
far from neglectful of hygienic, dietetic and 
physical measures. The book is thoroughly 
up-to-date in outlining medical treatment of 
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acute infectious diseases with the added value 
of setting forth the author's individual opinion. 

Diseases of Children. By Herman B. Shef- 
field, M.D., Formerly Instructor in Diseases 
of Children, New York Postgraduate Medical 
School and Hospital, and Medical Director, 
Beth David Hospital. Cloth. Price, $9.00 
Pp. 798. 238 illustration and 9 color plates 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, 1921. 

Two of the outstanding features of the 
book are the stressing of early and complete 
diagnosis and the importance of correct feed- 
ing. This should prove of great value to the 
student of pediatrics. Too much attention can- 
not be given to the early signs and symptoms 
of disorder, and in this the author is specially 
insistent, for so much depends upon exact 
knowledge and prompt action in combating 
disease in a satisfactory manner. He is not 
a faddist, in the least, but constantly attempts 
to reveal the underlying pathology as many 
years of personal experience and’ careful study 
have taught. The general practitioner will 
find the volume a source of considerable classi- 
fied, up-to-date information bearing upon pro- 
phylaxis, injuries of the newborn, malforma- 
tions, as well as on specific communicable dis- 
eases and the various disorders of the alimen- 
tary tract, the respiratory, circulatory and 
nerve systems, the blood, kidneys, etc. 


The Surgical Clinics of North America. 
(Issued serially, one number every other 
month). Volume I, Number 2. By New York 
Surgeons. 326 pages, with 116 illustrations. 
Per clinic year (February, 1921, to December, 
1921). Paper $12.00 net; cloth $16.00 net. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 

The general practitioner as well as surgeon 
will find much of interest in these splendid 
clinic lectures. They are of real assistance in 
keeping one abreast of scientific thought and 
development. It is impossible in a short note 
to mention all the features. The following 
lectures will appeal to a wide range of readers 
for they cover considerable general as well as 
special information: Meyer, The Importance 
of Posture in Postoperative Treatment; Gib- 
son, Pneumococcus Peritonitis: Whipple, Sur- 
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gery of the Biliary Tract; Albe, Plastic Sur- 
gery of the Hip and Femur; Buerger, Clinical 
Lectures I Some Complications of Urinary 
Lithiasis; John, Empyema; Heyd, Duo- 
denal Wier’ Chronic Appendicitis; Stookey 
Brachial Plexus Injuries. 

Roentgen Interpretation. A Manual for 
Students and Practitioners. By George W. 
Holmes, M.D., Roentgenologist to the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and Instructor in 
Roentgenology, Harvard Medical School, and 
Howard E. Ruggles, M.D., Roentgenologist to 
the University of California Hospital and 
Clinical Professor of Roentgenology, Univer- 
sity of California Medical School. Second 
Edition. Cloth. Price, $3.25. Pp. 228, with 
184 engravings. Philadelphia and New York: 
Lea and Febiger, 1921. 

The manual is a well arranged and reliable 
guide for the practitioner. Chapters I and II, 
Confusing Shadows and Artefacts, Anatomical 
Variations and Development, are especially 
instructive. In fact, the carefully condensed 
text and excellent illustrations will give one 
a working knowledge of the subject and be 
of a definite help in his clinical work. The 
essentials are comprehensively presented, 
which will prove a stimulus to pathological 
study. 

The Fundamentals of Bacteriology. By 
Charles Bradfield Morrey, B.A., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology and Head of the De- 
partment in the Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Second Edition. Cloth. Price, 
$3.25. Pp. 320. 171 engravings and 6 plates 
Philadelphia and New York: Lea and Febi- 
ger, 1921. 

A careful study of this well written work 
will give the student a good understanding of 
General Bacteriology with sufficient training 
in laboratory technique. It is an introductory 
text book- for university courses, preparing 
him for an advanced or special work. The 
entire field is comprehensively and _ interest- 
ingly covered, including Historical Introduc- 
tion, Morphology, Physiology. The study of 
Bacteria, and General Pathogenic Bacteri- 
ology. For this special purpose, a thorough 
grasp of the general field of bacteriology, the 
book is to be commended. 
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Colorado 


There were many features of interest at the 
fifth annual Rocky Mountain Osteopathic Con- 
ference at Colorado Springs during the week 
of July 11. Particular attention was given to 
a baby conference, which was one of the im- 
portant events of the week. It was not a 
competition for the most healthful specimen 
of childhood. “We don’t hold better baby 
contests any more,” said Dr. Jenette H. Bolles, 
who had charge of the conference. “Now the 
examination of babies is being conducted on 


a much higher and better plane. Each child 
is examined and the mother only is told its 
condition. The result is that the mother who 
has a baby which is not apt to average high, 
brings it in, and this is exactly what we 
want. In this way the greatest good can b« 
accomplished. 

During the meeting Dr. H. V. Hallada: 
presented the subject: “Study and Demon- 
stration of the Cervical Spine.” Other papers 
were, “The Physician Himself,” Dr. Josephine 
Peirce: “Diagnosis of Ocular Conditions for 
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the General Practitioner,” Dr. T. J. Ruddy; 
“Practical Points in the Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Rectal Diseases,” Dr. Frank L. 
Bigsby; “Essentials of Neurological Diag- 
nosis,” Dr. L. Van H. Gerdine. A round table 
was led by Dr. George Laughlin. 

Maine 

At the seventeenth annual convention of the 
New England O. A. at Portland, May 13 and 14, 
the organization was put on an entirely new 
business basis. A new constitution and by-laws 
were drawn up and the following officers elected: 
President, Dr. William Shepard, Providence, 
R. 1.3; vice president, Dr. Margaret Carleton, 
Keene, N. H.; secretary, Dr. Maude G. Williams. 
Northampton, Mass.; treasurer, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Riley, New Haven, Conn.; sergeant-at-arms, 
Dr. Charles Hatch, Lawrence, Mass. 

It. was decided two meetings a year would be 
held in the future, one day session in the fall and 
the regular two-day session in the Spring. These 
will be held in different parts of New England 
to give more practical benefit to all members. 
With this new platform it is hoped to make the 
New England Osteopathic Association second to 
none in value to every New England Osteopath. 

At the annual meeting of the State Board 
of Osteopathic Examiners, Dr. Thomas Mc- 
Beach was chosen chairman, and Dr. Albert 
FE. Chittenden, secretary and treasurer. 


Missouri 


The St. Louis O. A. elected officers as fol- 
lows at a meeting on June 21: Dr. A. B. King, 
president; Dr. Faith S. Nolkemper, vice-pres- 
ident; Dr. E. J. Brais, secretary and treasurer. 
It was decided to offer three cash prizes, 
amounting to $150 for the best essay on osteo- 
pathy written by members of the graduating 
classes of the St. Louis high schools in June, 
1922, The principal speaker at the meeting 
was Dr. John H. Crenshaw. whose subject was 
“Surgery and Osteopathy.” 


New Jersey 


Dr. Albert J. Molyneux and Dr. Cora Belle 
Molyneux of 2859 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J., 
entertained over a recent week end at their 
summer hame, “Camp Osteopathy,” Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J., the members of the New 
Jersey Osteopathic Society. The guests ar- 
rived by automobiles, many bringing tents and 
camping equipment, pitching them about the 
grounds. Fishing, bathing, boating and canoe- 
ing was indulged in, and the executive com- 
mittee of the society held a meeting to dis- 
criss proposed legislation for next year. 

It was unanimously decided to wage an 
acgressive campaign to remove the unfair re- 
strictions on the practice of Osteopathy in 
the state and that no effort should be spared 

secure the right to practice osteopathy as 
taught in the osteopathic colleges and in ac- 
cordance with the state board examination 
token. 

Among those present were, Dr. and Mrs. 
\. L. Hughes, Bloomfield; Dr. and Mrs. A 
P. Firth, Newark; Dr. ard Mrs. C. O. Fogg, 
Lakewood; Dr. and Mrs. V. B. Sigler, Trenton; 
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Dr. and Mrs. Kraus, Jersey City; Dr. and Mrs. 
W. F. True, Bayonne; Dr. M. Munroe, 
Orange; Dr. J. M. Watters, Newark; Dr. Ray 
English, Dr. Fannie English, Newark; Dr. and 
Mrs. O. M. Walker, Dover; Dr. and Mrs. 
Warner, Newark. 


Pennsylvania 

At the annual meeting of the Central Penn- 
sylvania O. S. on June 18, at the Pennsylvania 
Osteopathic Sanatorium, Dr. H. W. Brunner 
was elected president; Dr. J. M. Shellenberger, 
vice-president; Dr. M. S. House, secretary and 
Dr. Samuel L. Grossman, treasurer. Dr. E. M 
Downing was toastmaster at the banquet. 

The Twenty-Second Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Osteopathic Association was 
held at the hotel Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, 
May 27th and 28th. The attendance was large 
and a program of unusual interest was ren- 
dered. The Legislative Committee report 
showed that the work during the year had 
been defensive and that several measures that 
would have been most harmful to the pro- 
fssion had been killed, due to their work, and 
they were commended for the efficient way 
in which they had worked for the welfare of 
osteopathy in the State. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted rec- 
ommending Dr. O. J. Snyder to succeed him- 
self on the Osteopathic Examining Board, a 
position he has held since the board was 
formed, and the resolution was sent to the 
Governor. 

At the business session a new constitution 
was adopted, enabling the P.O.A. to affiliate 
with the A.O.A. Under the new constitution 
the dues will be raised to ten dollars per year. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Dr. E. Clair Jones, Lancaster; 
Vice-President, Dr. Bertha M. Maxwell, Wil- 
liamsport; Secretary, Dr. G. W. Krohn, Har- 
risburg; Treasurer, Dr. L. G. Baugher. Mem- 
of the Executive Council: Dr. Harry M. 
Goehring, Pittsburgh; Dr. Chas. J. Muttart, 
Philadelphia; Dr. A. M. Flack, Philadelphia 


Washington 

The State division of the Osteopathic 
Women’s National Association, has elected as 
officers: Dr. Roberta Wimer-Ford, president; 
Dr. Carrie Benefiel, first vice-president; Dr. 
Rosetta Shortridge, second vice-president; Dr. 
Elizabeth Hull Lane, secretary; Dr. Hattie 
Slaughter, treasurer; Dr. Christine V. McNeil, 
auditor. 

At its annual meeting in June the State O. A. 
elected as officers for the year, Dr. Frank 
Holmes, president; Dr. R. C. Mayo, first vice- 
president; Dr. A. B. Cunningham, second vice- 
president; Dr. C. E. Abegglen, secretary; Dr. 
C. B. Utterback, treasurer; Dr. H. F. Morse 
and Dr. Elizabeth Hull Lane, trustees. 


5 West Virginia 
The State O. S. has started the publication 
of a bulletin to be issued “now and then” for 
the information and inspiration of members. 
Dr. M. A. Boyes is chairman of the program 
meeting for a fall meeting to be held at Park- 
ersburg. 
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A Possible Cause of Cancer 

Cancer appears in those parts of the body 
where muscular activity is at a minimum. I 
believe there has been an injury, physical or 
chemical, to a lymph channel. Adhesions may 
form and block the lymph channel, leaving a 
blind end so there is no complete escape of 
lymph. The flow of lymph largely depends 
on muscular activity and gravity. With a 
clogged lymph channel, that is one end being 
closed, the stagnant lymph ferments and sets 
up a chemical irritation to the surrounding 
cells, resulting in a proliferation of same. The 
abnormal growth being more or less normal 
at first, the nerve fibers cause no pain until 
the growth is large enough to produce press- 
ure symptoms, and the subsequent toxins pre- 
sent complicating and fatal features. 

Many articles are written on cancer, giving 
diet as a factor. I feel certain that fish, meat, 
milk and like foods which ferment outside of 
the body may follow a somewhat similar 
course within the body, and no reaching the 
body’s lymph channels blocked through lack 
of proper drainage, may facilitate the forma- 
tion of a cancer. 

I do not know if much can be gained by 
way of treatment other than to keep the lymph 
glands especially opened to drainage as cancer 
extends mostly via lymph route. I feel that 
this should be weighed well and w rorked out in 
our Research Institute. 

Lj. Batz, D.O. 


HELENA, ARKANSAS 


Do Not Wear Hats 
(From the Portland, Me. Telegram) 


Dr. Florence A. Covey-Ulmer took off her 
hat one day last Spring and threw it in the 
ri-chair and left it there ever since. Anyone 
knowing the extremely dainty and tidy little 
doctor realizes at the start that the elastic to 
this story is a test sketch of the reporter’s 
license. She undoubtedly very carefully and 
domestically laid it away in its proper niche, 
but its day of usefulness is over for the doctor 
has dared the conventions and bared her head, 
regardless of weather conditions, for nearly a 
year and gives several excellent reasons for so 
doing. 

The doctor most courteously and painstak- 
ingly went into the professional why and 
wherefore of the idea then graciously came 
down to the a. b. c. of the explanation by 
stating that our bodies and hair need the sun- 
shine for healthy development, even their life 
and that while we must of necessity deprive 
our bodies of this need we can give our hair a 


chance. Hats cause a pressure preventing free 
circulation—retarded circulation means stag- 
nation and starvation and what chance has 
golden brown or any other kind of tresses to 
remain luxuriant cooped under an hermetically 
sealed lid even though it be the ultra in style 
and becomingness? 

Mr. Ulmer agrees absolutely with his charm- 
ing little wife in this and apparently all other 
ideas, as he is an enthusiastic follower of her 
lead in the matter. He also boasts a healthy 
crop of hair. 

Neither has suffered from head colds during 
the year and each was more or less subject to 
them previously. During stormy weather they 
carry an umbrella for head protection. Mrs. 
Ulmer is a Western girl and was not as tightly 
bound by convention as those of the East. She 
has resided here several years and loves Port- 
land dearly. She has made many trips to the 
coast and has been abroad a few times. She 
has practiced osteopathy ever since coming to 
Portland being a graduate of the Missouri 
School of Osteopathy. Mr. Ulmer is a well 
known traveling salesman. They have been 
subjected to more or less criticism they say 
and have attracted considerable attention that 
they would avoid if they could but the benefit 
derived is worth this annoyance. 


Oklahoma 


Osteopaths seeking a location will do well 
to investigate Oklahoma. There are many 
good thriving towns in need of practitioners. 
Oklahoma is the first state to pass the Model 
Bill and this law will.soon be in operation. 
Osteopathy is favorably known in most parts 
of the state. The people are progressive and 
the towns and cities as a rule are in the front 
rank so far as municipal improvements, 
schools, churches, etc. are concerned. 

Oklahoma, while ranking only twenty-sec- 
ond in population, ranks first in the production 
of oil, tenth in the value of agricultural prod- 
ucts, second in the proportion of people paying 
income tax, and fourteenth in actual total 
wealth, although ore of the last states to be 
opened to settlement. 


H. C. WALLACE, D.O. 


Liberty Hospital in St. Louis 


A new hospital, under osteopathic management, 
to be known as the Liberty Hospital of St. Louis, 
is to be erected at the southwest corner of Wash- 
ington Boulevard and Taylor Avenue. The an- 
nounced cost is $500,000. It will take the place 
of the present hospital of the same name at Del- 
mar boulevard and Pendleton Avenue. 

The new building is to be four stories high, 
H-shaped, and accommodating 100 to 150 pa- 
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tients. There will be 70 rooms, one-half of them 
with private baths. Two wards will ,contain 16 
beds each. There will be two large operating 
rooms, and smaller operating rooms. A roof gar- 
den will be provided for convalescent patients 
and for physicians and nurses. 

While the hospital will be primarily for the 

use of osteopathic practitioners, it is announced 
that it will be open to physicians of all legalized 
schools. 

Dr. John H. Crenshaw, head of the present 
Liberty Hospital, is head of the board of direc- 
tors of the new institution. The other directors 
are W. H. Barnes, Dr. W. F. Engelhardt, W. H. 
Hirsch, M. B. Joel, J. E. Dosenbach, S. C. Blos- 
som, Dr. P. H. Howard, F. J. Meyer and George 
T. Peckham—St. Louis (Mo.) Star. 


For Woman’s Health 


The Woman’s Health and Recreational Center, 
maintained and conducted by the Seattle Osteo- 
pathic Woman’s club, has been in progress over 
three months. Drs, Minnie Potter and Hattie 
Slaughter are the teaching force, giving lessons 
in Physical Culture. It has a membership of 
over forty busines girls. They have weekly 
meetings. One of the other members of the 
Women physicians, gives health lectures each 
night. The work is much appreciated. 


Delaware Springs Sanatarium 


A new building has just been opened as an 
addition to the equipment of the Delaware 
Springs Sanatarium, Delaware, Ohio, to meet 
the steadily increasing demand for its service. 
Regarding this new building the Sanitarium News 
says: 

“If there is any section of the Osteopathic field 
where the service of an institution is needed it 
is in the obstetrical field. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult and expensive to secure the ser- 
vices of competent nurses to care for these pa- 
tients in the home and at best it is not as desir- 
able as to have the delivery and after care take 
place in an institution like ours where every- 
thing under the sun has been provided. for the 
proper handling of the mother during confine- 
ment and the babe during its start in life when 
its first habits are forming. A state inspector of 
hospitals recently stated, after looking over our 
obstetrical department, that no hospital in the 
state has the equal of ours for the handling of 
obstetrical patients.” 


Osteopathic Missionaries 


Missionary work for osteopathy is now be- 
ing carried on by Dr. Elizabeth Steele Peeble 
and her mother. also a doctor, who are now 
established in Durban. South Africa. They 
were graduated from the Philadelphia College 
in 1917 and practiced for two years in Phila- 
delphia before going to Durban. In a recent 
letter to Dr. Mary Patton Hitner, of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Peebles says: 

“Have had a number of missionaries to 
treat, which has made it worth while for us 
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to come over. A tremendous lot to do in the 
place if one could only get at it, but I am 
sure what we are supposed to do will be sent 
to us. Thus far we have had no serious rubs 
with M.D.’s though there have been a few 
funny experiences. For the most part I trust 
we will be able to steer clear of them. At 
any rate we are not ambitious to get on the 
rock pile.” 


Yours for the Asking 


Recent issue of the “Bloodless Phleboto- 
mist” published iby the Denver Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Co., of New York City, prints sev- 
eral articles of unusual interest. One is “Too 
Late Now,” a delightful satire by James Mon- 
tague, and several serious articles of merit on 
treatment of surgical and inflammatory con- 
The publishers intend that readers 
of the JOURNAL shall receive a copy of the 
booklet. If any reader did not get his copy 
notify. the publishers as above. 


Valuable Volumes of the Journal 


Dr. Jno. W. Banning, 65 Halsey Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has complete files of the 
JOURNAL of the A. O. A. running over many 
years which he wishes to sell; either the entire 
set or volumes of any number of years may 
be purchased at a very reasonable price. 


“Both Ways from the Middle” 


“We today with our pathies and isms and our 
multiplication of schools 

May well wonder if time will disclose who 
have wisdom and who are the fools. 

Let us be optimistic and hope that the truth 
will at last come to light, 

For our neighbors may not be all wrong and 
ourselves not entirely right. 

And right here let me say a good word for a 
school we may not all endorse 

(As a man who owns automobiles may see 
mighty good points in a horse); 

Osteopathy gives us a clue to all ills which 
have followed the race— 

Since poor Adam waked up and saw Eve we’ve 
been nagged by that rib out of place!” 

Last eight lines from “Both Ways From 
the Middle,” Herbert L. Smith, M.D., “Med- 
ical Pickwick,” January. 


Osteopathic Advance 


Osteopathy now claims to be able to cure a 
large peecentage of cases of glaucoma, hitherto 


classed among the “incurable” diseases, and by 
similar treatment many other forms of eye 
trouble may be cured or greatly benefited, all 
without the aid of vivisection. Success to the 
efforts of these “researchers” who have also 
endowed a research institution at Battle Creek 
to be devoted exclusively to the search for the 
cause and osteopathic cure of epilepsy, under 
the direction of Dr. Hugh Conklin of that city, 
former president of the National Osteopathic 
Association.—Living Tissue. 
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Everlastin’ Team Work 


“Each one of us can be of the best service, 
only, if we are within the Association. Shame 
on the legalized practician of osteopathy, wh» 
obtains his weal and sustenance through this 
marvelous system of therapeutics and will not 
support an organization of its fr:ends, whose 
only purpose and aim is to help him and every 
other osteopath and thereby advance and carry 
on the principles for which they stand. 

“We have a line of action, outlined at the 
Chicago Convention, which means much to 
osteopathy and therefore to each one of us, and 
which if we will all get behind and help to put 
it across, will advance osteopathy a quarter of 
a century. I refer to the legislative and publicity 
program as outlined in the September Journal 
of the A. O. A. 

“Let us take inspiration from the lines and 
thought of Kipling: 

‘It ain’t the guns nor armament nor funds that 
they can pay, 

‘But the close co-operation that makes them win 
the day; 

‘It ain’t the individual nor the army as a whole, 

‘But the everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ 


soul.’ 
C. A. Witiiams, D.O., 
Bulletin of the Michigan O. A. 


Des Moines Hospital Staff 


Officials of the Des Moines General Hospital 
have announced two additions to the medical 
staff. Dr. John P. Swartz of New York City be- 
comes house physician and in addition will have 
charge of the department of urology and proc- 
tology. He is the first osteopathic surgeon to 
qualify under the new state board. 

Dr. H. H. Loeffler, late assistant to .Major 
Stitt of the army diagnostic laboratories at Wash- 
ington, and lieutenant in the navy during the war. 
becomes clinical diagnostican in basal metabolism. 


Decision Favors Osteopaths 
In an opinion given recently to Fred J Dibble, 


director of licenses, Attorney General L. L. 
Thompson states that an osteopath in this state 
who has secured his license may perform treat- 
ments upon the eyes and fit glasses without first 
obtaining a license as an optometrist. Attorney 
General Thompson’s opinion is based upon a de- 
cision rendered recently on this matter by the 
supreme court. 


Minister An Osteopath 


The Rev. Merrill C. Ward, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass., was one of those to receive the D. Oo. 
degree from the Massachusetts College, June 
8. Dr. Ward is not giving up the ministry 
but desires rather to add to his usefulness in 
it. He believes that religion naturally func- 
tions into a healthy life and that he who 
preaches may also “practice.” 
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Letting George Do It 


1 have a, technique I call letting George do : 
that 1 use when called to the homes and Al 
no table. For lesions of the upper dorsal | take 
a chair and call for a couple of pillows. Let 
them hang over, knees on one side, arms and 
head on other. The flexion will often correct 
the lesion before you get a chance to touch then 


R C. Watvace, Brockport, N. Y. 


Osma Club in Kansas City 


The Osma Club has been started in Kansas 
City among osteopaths and students who are 
members of the masonic fraternity. The club 
will seek to promote the science of osteopathy 
and an understanding of masonry. 


Personal 


Dr. T. B. Larrabee of Webster City, lowa, has 
been elected president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Des Moines Still College. Dr. Mabel 
Cleveland is vice-president, and Dr. Clark M. 
Proctor, secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. C. J. Chrestensen, of Keokuk, Iowa, has 
been elected for the fifth time as editor and 
business manager of the official publication of 
the Iowa O. A. Dr. Chrestensen is also president 
of the newly organized osteopathic board. 

Dr. Roland F. Robie spoke on “Osteopathy, Its 
Past and Future.” at a recent luncheon of the 
Oakland (Cal.) Kiwanis Club. 


~ Dr J. E. Ziegler, of Altoona, Pa. was host 
for the local Kiwanis Club May 31 and gave a 
talk on “The Supreme Power—the Mind.” 


Dr. Lou Tway Noland, of Springfield, Mo.., 
has been electe/ president of the State osteo- 
pathic board of examination and registration. 


Dr. Walter Mayes, of Magdalena, New 
Mexico, has been chosen president of the State 
osteopathic examining board. Dr. M. E. Par- 
sons is vice-president and Dr. C. O. Conner, 
secretary. 


Dr. O. F. Yowell and Dr. Elizabeth Yowell 
have purchased a iarge residence in Chattanooga. 
Tenn., to be used as an osteopathic sanitarium 


By a unanimous vote the osteopathic phy- 
sicians of Dallas submitted the name of Dr 
J. J. Dunning, as a member of the Dallas City 
Board of Health. The mayor immediatel) 
acted upon the nomination and the appoint- 
ment was given to Dr. Dunning for two years 
Dr. Samuel Scothorn held this position during 
administration. 


Dr. Jno. H. Bailey of Philadelphia has spent 
several weeks past with a patient and family or 
a voyage to Cuba, Mexico, Panama Canal Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and up the West coast 
August Jst he moves into new quarters at 1623 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, which he recently pur 
chased. 


Dr. John W. MacLeod of the Massachusetts 
College of Osteonathy, June. 1921. class, will be 
associated with Dr. J. M. Ogle, Empire Block. 
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Moncton, N. B. Dr. Ogle’s health has been be- 
low par recently, and he is going to take a much 
needed rest and at the same time look after some 


of his other business. 


Dr. Amy Schoonmaker, of Colorado Springs, 
has been elected president of the Colorado 
State Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. 


Miss Claire E. Owens, who has been blind 
since she was eight years old, completed the 
four-year course at the Des Moines Still Col- 
lege of Osteopathy with the June class and 
has taken up the practice of osteopathy. Miss 
Owens was for several years director of music 
in the public schools of her home town, 
Geneva, Neb. 


T. J. Ruddy, of Los Angeles, Cal., George 
F. Whitehouse, of Denver, Col., Ethel M. 
Meriweather, of Montana, Fred V. Griffith and 
P. A. Anderson, of Missouri, have been ad- 
mitted by “reciprocity” to practice osteopathy 
in Idaho. 


Married 


Dr. Glenn B. Wheeler, of Detroit, Mich., and 
Miss Carolyn Lucile Bass, of Keelerville, Mich.. 
were married on June 5. They will make their 
home in Detroit. 


Dr. Joseph Swart and Dr. Lillian B. Lauver 
have announced their marriage on May 26 at 
their residence in Kansas City, Kansas. 

On July 2, at Fort Myers, Florida, Dr. 


Louise M. Kerrigan and John F. Gay, both 
of Tampa. 


On June 25, at Warrenton, Mo., Dr. Quintus 
L. Drennan, and Miss Glenn Shirley Edwards 


Died 


On May 4 at his home in Ames, l[owa, Dr. 
Thomas Garfield Roberts in his forty-first year. 


On May 15, at the open air sanatarium, Mil- 
waukee, Oregon, Clifford L. Archer, aged 23, 
son of Dr. E. A. Archer, of Pullman, Wash. 


On July 21, after a short illness, which de- 
veloped from a small abscess of the nose, Mrs. 
James A. Kinder, sister of Dr. Anita E. Bohn- 
sack, of Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Dr. Augusta P. Musick, for twenty years 
an osteopathic physician in Omaha, Neb., died 
there on June 22 at th home of her daughter, 
Mrs.- A. W. Hunt. 


Wanted: A competent well educated woman 
osteopathic physician for assistant to another 
woman in western town of 10,000. Give infor- 
mation and references in first letter. E. L. R., 
c/o Amer. Osteo. Ass’n, Orange, N_ J. 


Wanted: A. S. O. graduate with ten years’ 
experience, now taking special work at Har- 
vard Medical, wishes to take charge of prac- 
tice from August 15th to September 20th 
somewhere in Eastern states preferred. Best 
of references furnished. Address R. W. 
Walton, Suite 1, Emerson, 1200 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Arizona 
Edith (C.O.P.S.), Prescott. 


California 

Bell, James H. (A.), Bacon Bldg., Oakland. 

Bohm, Wilbur H. S. (A.), Oakland. 

Cunningham, Everett C. (L.A.), 850 N. Town- 
send Street, Los Angeles. 

Finley, Chas. D. (S.), 550 E. Colorado Street, 
Pasadena. 

Laughlin, Ada M. (Pc.), 2850 Francis Ave., 
Los Angeles. 

Lee, Vernon R. (L.A.), Owl Bldg., San Diego. 

Malone, Lulu (L.A.), Hernet. 

Ostrowsky, William (L.A.), 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Smith, Inez S. (L.A.), 
Los Angeles. 

Smith, Joseph P. (A.), Mason Building, Los 
Angeles. 

Walker, Edith (L.A.), 408 W. First Street, 
Santa Ana. 

Warner, Bion S. (L.A.), 5437 Carlton Way, 
Hollywood. 


Witzel, 


San Fernando 


Hollingsworth Bldg., 


Colorado 


Schoonmaker, Amy B. (A.), Bennett Bldg., 
Colorado Springs. 


Illinois 


Bascomb, Marshall R. (Ch.), 4456 Ashland 
Ave., Chicago. 

Bone, J. F. (A.), Rathbun Bldg., Pontiac. 

Buckler, Wm. G. (Ch.), Casey. 

Davis, Tella R. (A.), Cambridge. 

Saylor, James O. (A.), 3808 Broadway, 
Chicago. 

Scaife, Leigh G. (A.), Ridgley Bank Building, 
Springfield. 

Smith, Lloyd D..(Ch.), 4224 Irving, Park Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Iowa 
Gordon, H. L (A.), Brighton. 
Kelly, John C. (S.), Hawarden. 


Indiana 


Rader, Nannie L. (A.), 14 W. Second Sreet, 
Seymour. 

Trindall, Amos W. ( ), 
Bldg., Hartford City. 

Kentucky 

Barnes, Charles W. (A.), 422 W. Chestnut 
St., Louisville. 

Hatcher, Percy (S.), Glasgow: 

Shifflett, Ella (A.), Courier Journal Bldg., 
Louisville. 


Masonic Temple 
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Maryland 


Dormer, Robert (D.M.S.), Cumberland. 
Michigan 
Phillips, Beatrice N. (A.), 621 Pearl Street, 
Kalamazoo. 
Massachusetts 
Wing, Deborah W. (Mc.), 25 Paulina Street, 
Somerville. 
Missouri 
Coghill, Sadie (A.), Appleton City. 
Davis, Harry L. (A.), Kirksville. 
Dickey, Myrtle M. (A.), Frisco Bldg., Joplin. 
Hoyle, H. P. (A.), Still Hildreth San, Macon. 
Sawyer, Charlotte P. (A.), Kirksville. 
Montana 
Watters, Eula Bodby ( ), Conrad. 
New Jersey 
Furey, William J. (Ph.), Normandie Hotel, 
Ocean City. 
Martwick, Horace A. (Ch.), 302 4th Ave., W. 
Rosselle. 
Wolfert, William J. (A.), 94 Broad St., Red 


Bank. 
Ohio 
Bauer, Mark A. (D.M:S.), Bldg., 
Delaware. 
Coons, W. N. (A.), Gordon Arcade, Cleveland. 
Crum, R. S. (A.), 103 E. Perry St., Tiffin. 
Hall, W. W. (S.), 873 W. Main St., Ravenna. 
Lash, S. R. (A.), 100% E. Tuscarawas Ave., 
Barberton. 
Parker, G. M. (A.), Amherst. 
Pease, Harry R. (D.M.S.), 503 Market Street, 
Steubenville. 

Reid, Mac J. (A.), Chalfont Bldg., Bellefon- 
taine. 
Sanborn, Earle E. (A.), Bldg., 

Akron. 
Weaver, Charlotte (A.), Central Savings and 
Trust Bldg., Akron. 

Wenger, Joseph (A.), 19%4 E. Vine St., Mt. 
Vernon. 
Williams, C. 
Lakewood. 


People’s 


Hamilton 


E. (A.), 11705 Detroit Avenue, 


Oregon 
Foster, Chéster F. (L.A.), 2370 Myrtle Ave., 
Salem. 
Fuller, J. L. (A.), Ist National Bank Bldg., 
Forest Grove. 


Pennsylvania ‘ 
Avery, Frank E. (A.), 301 W. 9th St., Erie.. 
Balbirnie, C. D. B. (Ph.), 1411 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
Furey, William J. (Ph.), Widener Building, 
Philadelphia. 
Grubb, William L. (S.), Lyceum Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh. 
Harley T. (O.), Landefeld Bldg., 


Irving, 
Mongahela. 

Sowers, H. E. (A.), 25 W. State St., Sharon. 

Utah 


Gamble, Mary (A.), Templeton Bldg., Salt 
Lake City. 
Canada 


MacDonald, John Alexander (Mc.), Roy Bldg., 
Halifax, NS. 
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Black, C. L., from Jordon Bldg., to 506 Frank- 
lin Street, Johnstown, Pa. 

Bridges, Geo. A., from 146 Westminister St. 
to Howard Bldg., Providence, R. I. 

Brickr, Robt. O., from Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Segel Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Crain, C. J., from Union City, to 2116 Main, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Dole, Alameda Goodspeed, from Kenilworth, 
to Galesburg, III. 

Evans, C. Earl, from Witherspoon Bldg., to 
Widner Bldg., Philadelphia, also 816 Edg- 
mont Ave., Chester, Pa. 

Ferrell, Hellen M., from Independence, to 
11514 S. Washington, Wellington, Kans 
George, Byron E., from Benton Blvd., to 

Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Haviland, Johanna H., from Kirksville, Mo., 
to 6719 Roosevelt Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Haviland, Philip E., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
6719 Roosevelt Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Hawkins, E. W., from Faribault, to 1245 East 
Ave., Red Wing, Minn. 

Jones, Etha, from Bradentown, Fla., to 147 
Jared St., Brookville, Pa. 

Keithly, R. E., from Kirksville, Mo., to 1116 
No. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kellett, N. Maude, from 145 Hampshire St. 
to 45 Gamage Ave., Auburn, Me. 

Kelley, Laura, from Kirksville, to New Lings- 
weiler Bldg., Lebanon, Mo. 

Kincade, Roy M., from Rawlins, Wyo., to 
Augusta, Kans. 

Loeffler, Katherine A., from Bentonville, Ark., 
to Ogden, III. 

McDowell, H. K., from Des Moines, to Sigour- 
ney, la. 

Maxfield, J. Harris, from 4 Myrtle Ave., to 
366 Sussex Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Oneland, Sarah C., from Balboa, to 3870 Sec- 
ond Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rich, John R., from Chicago, IIl., to Pythian 
Bldg., Madison, Ind. 

Sill, George T., from Commonwealth Bldg., 
to 38 N. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Tucker, A. R.,; from Raleigh, N. C., to Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Van Duzer, C. M., from Macon, Mo., to N. B 
Nat. Bank Bldg., New Britain, Conn. 


Wakeham, Jessie, from Stevens Bldg., to 437 


Roscoe St., Chicago, III. 
Weaver, C. R., from Decatur, to Goshen, Ind. 
Whitehouse, George F., from Denver, Col., to 
333 West 2nd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wilson, Margaret M., from Green City, Mo., 
to 1116 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Osteopathy at Hot Springs, Virginia 


Members of the profession who have patients coming to this famous resort may have their 
work continued by referring their patients to 


RUTH E. WATSON, D. O. (A. S. O., 1913) — Hot Springs, Virginia 
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MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN AND BABIES 


For Hernia, Relaxed Sacro-iliac 
Articulations, Floating Kidney, 
High Operations, Ptosis, Preg- 
nancy, Pertussis, Obesity, Etc. 


Send for new folder and testimonials of Physicians. Mail orders filled 
at Philadelphia only— within twenty-four hours. 


KATHERINE L. STORM, M.D. 
1701 Diamond Street PHILADELPHIA = 
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What Is the Chief Factor in Most Diseases 
that Flesh Is Heir to? 


LOCAL INFLAMMATION 


ENCE to treat Local Inflammation directly is to reach and remove 

the cause as well as to relieve symptoms: DIONOL DOES BOTH! 

DIONOL acts directly to oppose and overcome Local Inflam- 

mation, acting in harmony with established physiological principles, and 

giving practical clinical results. | 

If case records mean anything to you, we can submit abundant 

evidence of the practical efficiency of DIONOL. If vou prefer to make it 

a case of “the proof of the pudding,” send for literature, clinical reports, 
pamphlet and TES! DIONOL. 


For your patients’ welfare. For your own prestige. 








THE DIONOL CO. 


Garfield Building — Department 8 — Detroit, Michigan 
































ADJUSTMENT 








Here, in the midst of sixty 

acres of delightful Pennsyl- 

vanian country and under the : = 

supervision of a Staff who are. sat he Bone pai Fen See 

heart and soul in love with Dr. GEORGE T. HAYMAN, Manufacturer 

their work of Body-building, p enacts 

patients may obtain the Struct- er, 

ural, Dietetic, Mental and 

Environmental adjustments 

necessary in order to make 

their bodies fitting media for 

the fullest expression of that 
master force LIFE. 
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Pepsadent 


A Modern Dentifrice 











An acid tooth paste which brings 
five effects desired by modern 
authorities 








ROSE VALLEY SANITARIUM 


BOX O 2 % MEDIA, PENNA. 
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August “Osteopathic Health” is “The 
Body’s Four Grand Systems of 
Elimination” 

This valuable patient-educator and friend- 
maker for osteopathy (from the pen of HSB) 
is the first piece of printing done under our 
own roof and on our new presses at Waukegan. 

It is superlatively good. Use it. 


That Automobile Analogy in “Osteo- 
pathic Health” for September 


Dr. J. A. Van Brakle makes a very novel com- 
parison in the September number of Osteo- 
pathic Health between the automobile engine 
and the ordinary every-day human motor. Van 
“stalls the human engine in traffic,” so to 
speak; “puts moth balls in the gasoline” (drugs 
stimulating to greater activity with no actual 
gain); quotes some rules of the Health Road, 
and talks a little about flat tires, and all that. 
It is a very fine contribution to our popular 
field literature and will prove a winner. This 
analogy of the automobile to the human body 
has been used before, but this Van Brakle 
brochure is so complete it will be the thing 
referred to from now on when any osteopath 
talks about using “that Automobile Number.” 
Of course, you'll want to use Van’s good stuff 
on or before the first of September. Get 
your list ready for it, and put in your order 
now. 


“Osteopathic Catechism” Repeated in 
October “OH” After Long Absence 


So many demands have come to us for re- 
printing the “Osteopathic Catechism” that we 
have scheduled it to be run again (after a 
long absence) as the October issue of Osteo- 
pathic Health. This old pioneer campaigner 
was never beaten, and has been seldom 
equalled, as an educator and winner of new 
friends and patients for the science. So you 
ought to distribute it liberally in your field. 


November “OH”—Another Novelty! 
Sensationally Good! Announce- 
ments Later 


P. &.: 


Our grand brochure on “The Osteopathic 
Specialist in Diseases of the Ear, Nose, Throat 
and Eye”—the July number of “OH” which 
everybody seems to praise—is still on sale 
and, as Dr. Jacquith of Toronto says, “there 
will be fresh use for it every day in the year.” 
You can get this brochure undated and you 
ought to get a generous supply before the 
edition is sold out. 


THE BUNTING PUBLICITY SERVICE 
for OSTEOPATHS 


Waukegan Illinois 
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